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ARTICLE X. 
A Continuation of Dr. Shaw’s Travels, &c. 


ge mifed, with fome Extraéts of our Au- 

sei thor’s phyfical and mifcellaneous Obfer- 
ExOeD) vations ; which, tho’ the fmalleft, and 

it may be the leaft valuable, are cer- 

tainly the moft generally entertaining Part of his 
Performance. The firft Set of them relate to the 
Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, beginning at Page 





216. Some of the more curious Particulars of 


the Natural Hiftory of thofe Countries, contained 
in the firft Chapter, which treats of their ir, Pro- 
ducts, Soil, Fofils, &c. are the following: 

§. The cultivated Parts of thefe Kingdoms lying 
betwixt 34°, and 37’ N. Lat. enjoy a very whole- 
fome and temperate Air, neither too hot and fultry 
1a Summer, nor too fharp and cold in Winter. 
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During the Space of twelve Years, that the Doctor 
attended the Faétory of Algiers, he found the Zher- 
mometer, twice only, contraéted to the freezing 
Point, and then the whole Country was covered 
with Snow: Nor ever did it rife to that of fultry 
Weather, but when they had the hot Winds from 
the Sahara. The Seafons of the Year infenfibly 
fall into each other; and the great Equability in 
the Temperature of this Climate, appears from this 
Circumftance, that the Barometer fheweth us all 
the Revolutions of the Weather in the Space of 
1 Inch and },, or from 29 Inches and j, to 30 #5. 

The Winds are generally from the Sea; 2. @. 
from the W. (by the N.) to the E.— The fouth- 
erly Winds, which are ufually hot and violent, are 
not frequent at Algiers. They blow fometimes for 
five or fix Days together in Fuly and Auguft, ren- 
dering the Air fo exceffively fuffocating, that, 
during their Continuance, the Inhabitants are ob- 
liged to fprinkle the Floors of their Houfes with 
Water. Inthe latter End of Fanuary 1730-1, a 
violent hot foutherly Wind immediately followed 
the thawing of the Snow, which, for the Space of 
two Months, had been lodged upon the neighbour- 
ing Plains and Mountains. But this, the Doctor 
fays, was looked upon as a very furprifing and 
unufual Phenomenon by the Inhabitants. 

§. It is feldom known to rain in this Climate 
during the Summer Seafon; and in moft Parts of 
the Sahara, particularly in the Jereed, they have 
rarely any Rain at all. When the Doétor was at 
Tozer, in December (A. D. 1727.) they had a fmall 
drizling Shower that continued for the Space of 
two Hours; and fo little Provifion was made againft 
Accidents of this kind, that feveral of the Houfes 
(built: only, as ufual, with Palm-Branches, and 
Tiles baked in the Sun) fell down by imbibing the 
Moifture. Nay, provided the Drops had been 

either 
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either larger, or the Shower of a longer Continu- 
ance, the whole City, we are told, would have 
diffolved and dropt to Pieces. 

§. Among the many Vegetables that our Author 
mentions, he infifts more largely on the Palm-T ree, 
of which he tells us there are great Numbers in the 
maritime as well as inland Parts of this Country ; 
tho’ fuch only as grow in the Sahara bring their 
Fruit to Perfection, They are propagated chiefly 
from young Shoots, taken from the Roots of full 
grown Trees; which, if well tranfplanted and 
taken care of, will yield their Fruit fix or feven 
Years after; whereas thofe that are raifed imme- 
diately from the Stone, will not bear till about their 
fixteenth Year. 

It is well known, as the Doétor fays, that thefe 
Trees are Male and Female, and that the Fruit 
will be dry and infipid without a previous Com- 
munication with the Male. Inthe Month of March 
or April therefore, when the Sheaths that inclofe 
the young Clufters of the Flowers and Fruit, 7. e. 
of the Male and Female, begin to open (at which 
Time the Dates are formed, and the Flowers are 
mealy) they take a Sprig or two of the Male 
Clufter, and infert it into the Sheath of the Female ; 
or elfe they take a whole Clufter of the Male Tree, 
and f{prinkle the Farina of it over feveral Clufters 
of the Female, The latter Practice is common in 
Egypt, where they have a Number of Males: But 
the Trees of this Country are impregnated by the 
former Method, where one Male is fufficient to 
impregnate four or five hundred Females. 

The Africans call this Operation Dthuckar, which 
we may render the Fecundating, or the Admiffion 
of the Male. 

Our Author was informed, that the Palm-Tree 
is in its greateft Vigour about thirty Years after 
Tranfplantation, and that it continueth in full Vi- 
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gour feventy Years longer, bearing yearly, all this 
Time, fifteen or twenty Clufters of Dates, each of 
fifteen or twenty Pounds Weight. After this Period 
they begin gradually to moulder or pine away, 
ufually falling about the latter End of their fecond 
Century. They require no other Culture and At- 
tendance, than to be well watered once in four or 
five Days, and to have the lower Boughs plucked 
off, whenever they begin to droop and wither. 

It is ufual with Perfons of better Fafhion in this 
Country to entertain their Guefts upon a Marriage, 
at the Birth of a Child, or upon other extraordinary 
Occafions, with the Honey (as they call it) of the 
Date- Tree. This they procure by cutting off the 
Head of one of the more vigorous kinds, and 
{couping the Top of the Trunk into the Shape of 
a Bafon, When the Sap afcends, it lodgeth in this 
Cavity, during the firft Week or Fortnight, at the 
rate of three Quarts or a Gallon a Day; after 
which the Quantity daily diminifheth, and, at the 
End of fix Weeks or two Months, the Juices are 
entirely confumed, the Tree becomes dry, ferving 
only for Fire-wood or Timber, This Liquor, 
which hath a more lufcious Sweetnefs than Honey, 
is of the Confiftence of a thin Syrup, but quickly 
groweth tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating 
Quality, and giving by Diftillation an agreeable 
Spirit, or Ardky, according to the general Name 
of thefe People for all hot and ftrong Liquors, 
extracted by the dlembick. 

§. Under the Article of mineral Waters, which 
thefe Countries abound with, our Author relates 
concerning thofe of the Hammam Me/kouteen,* that 
they emit ftrong fulphureous Steams; and more- 
over, that their Water is of fo intenfe a Heat, that 
the rocky Ground it runs over, to the Diftance of 


* From whence our Hamzm:. 
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a hundred Foot, is diffolved or rather calcined by 
it. When the Subftance of thefe Rocks is foft and 
uniform, then the Water, by making every way 
equal Impreffions, leaveth them in the Shape of 
Cones or Hemifpheres; which, being fix Foot 
high, and a little more or lefs of the fame Diame- 
ter, the Arabs maintain to be fo many Tents of 
their Predeceffors, turned into Stone. But when 
thefe Rocks, befides their ufual foft chalky Sub- 
ftance, contain likewife fome Layers of harder 
Matter, not fo eafy to be diffolved, then, in Pro- 
portion to the Refiftance the Water is thereby to 
meet with, we are entertained with a Confufion of 
Traces and Channels, diftinguifhed by the /rabs 
into Sheep, Camels, Horfes; nay, into Men, Wo- 
men, and Children, whom they fuppofe to have 
undergone the like Fate with their Habitations. * 
This Place, in riding over it, giveth back fuch a 
hollow Sound, that one is afraid every Moment of 
finking thorough it. It is probable therefore the 
Ground is hollow ; and may not the Air then, as 
the Doétor fays, which is pent up within thofe 
Caverns, afford (as we may fuppofe, in efcaping, 
continually through the Fountains) that Mixture 
of fhrill, murmuring or deep Sounds, which, ac- 
cording to the Direction of the Winds and the 
Motion of the external Air, iffue out along with 
tne Water? The Arabs, as he adds (to quote their 
Strength of Imagination once more) affirm thefe 
Sounds to be the Mufick of the Yexoune, or Fairies, 
who are fuppofed, in a particular Manner, to make 


* This is undoubtedly the Scene, which, upon the Report of 
fome credulous or lying ‘Travellers, gave Birth many Years ago 
to a foolifh Story, of a whole City in Barbary, (Houtes, Cattie, 
Furniture, and every thing,) that was tuined into S:one, as a 
Judgment for the unnatural Lafcivioufnefs of the Inhabitants. 
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their Abodes at this Place, and to be the grand 
Agents in all thefe extraordinary Appearances. + 

The fecond Chapter of the mifcellaneous Obfer- 
vations on the Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis con- 
tains a Defcription of the Quadrupeds, Birds, In- 
feéts, Fifbes, &c. of thofe Countries, The Particu- 
Jars under thefe feveral Heads are not incurious to 
a Reader, who has a Relifh of natural Hiftory. 
But I pafs them eafily over, for the fake of thofe 
Subjeéts which occur in the third Chapter, that 
gives an Account of the Learning, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Habits, Cuftoms, &c. of the Inhabitants of 
thefe Regions. 

§. The liberal Arts and Sciences, our Author 
fays, continue to be, as they have been for many 
Ages, in a low State and Condition among the 
Mabometans. Philofophy, Phyfick, and Mathe- 
maticks, which a few Centuries ago they had almoft 
entirely to themfelves, are at prefent very little 
known among them. The roving and unfettled 
Life of the 4rabs, and the perpetual Grievances 
the Moors meet with from the Turks, will not per- 
mit either of them to enjoy that Liberty, Quiet, 
and Security, which have at all Times given Birth 
and Encouragement to Learning. As for the Turks, 
they are generally of fuch turbulent and reftlefs 
Difpofitions, or elfe engage themfelves fo deep in 
Trade and the Improvement of their Fortunes, 
that they have no Tafte at all for Learning, being 


+ Our Author lays a Strefs on thefe Inftances of the Strength, 
or rather Weaknefs, of the Arabs Imagination; as if he could | 
not find many Proofs of the like Folly and Superitition among 
hisown Countrymen. The Giant's Caujfey in Ireland, and Stone- 
henge near Salisbury, have been attributed to Magic, or Necro- 
mancers; Fairies formerly infefted every Part of England, and 
are not yet entirely extirpated; the Marks of their Gambols 
are to be feen in our Fields; and they, or fome other kind of 


Hobgoblins, have their Reiidence in feveral of our Wells and 
{nbterraneous Caverns. 


wonderfully 
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wonderfully aftonifhed, as they have often told the 
Doétor, how Chriftians can take Delight, or {pend 
fo much of their Time and Money, in fuch empty 
Amufements as Study and Speculation. 

Upon our Author’s Arrival at digiers, he made 
it his Bufinefs to be acquainted with fuch Perfons 
as had the Character of being learned and curious ; 
and tho’ it is very difficult (as well from their na- 
tural Shynefs to Strangers, as from a particular 
Contempt they have for Chriftians) to cultivate any 
real Friendfhip among them, yet in a little Time, 
he tells us, he could find, the chief Aftronomer 
(who hath the Superintendence and Regulation of 
the Hours of Prayer) had not Trigonometry enough 
to project a Sun-dial ; That the whole Art of Na- 
vigation, as it is practifed at Algiers and Tunis, 
confifted in nothing more, than what is called the 
pricking of a Chart, and diftinguifhing the eight 
principal Points of the Compafs. Even Chymiftry, 
formerly the favourite Science of this People, is 
no further applied at prefent, than to the diftilling 
of Rofe-water. He hardly converfed with any of 
their [Zibeebs] Phyficians, who were acquainted 
with Rajfis, Averroes, or others of their Compa- 
triots. The Spani/h Edition of Diofcorides is chiefly 
ftudied ; tho’ the Figures of the Plants and Ani- 
mals are more confulted than the Defcriptions, The 
Dey’s Tibeeb (the E-mim, or Prefident of the Phy- 
ficians) once afked him whether the Chrifians had 
fuch an Author as Boo-Kratt (fo either out of Ig- 
norance or Affectation they call Hippocrates) adding, 
that he was the firft of the Arabian [ Hackeems] 
Doétors, and lived a little before Avicenna, 

§. Our Author has drawn up a brief Hiftory of 
Phyfick as practifed among thefe People. In Rheu- 
matick and Pleuritick Cafes, it is ufual to make 
feveral Punctures, with a red hot Iron, upon the 
Part affected; which Operation is to be repeated 
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according to the Strength of the Patient and the 
Violence of the Difeafe. A Decoétion of the 
Ground Pine, or of the Globularia Fruticofa, is the 
ordinary Medicine for Fevers: Tho’, he fays, he 
has known the common Scabious of this Country, 
taken either as a Sallad, or in a ftrong Decoétion, 
to remove violent Zertian and Quartan Agues. A 
Dram or two of the Root of the round Birthwort, 
is an eftablifhed Remedy for the Cholick and other 
flatulent Diftempers; as the Root of Arifarum, 
dried and powdered, is for the Gravel. He once 
knew, he tells us, above a Pint of a glutinous Sub- 
ftance brought away, by the Urethra, trom a young 
Boy, by only eating plentifully of the ordinary 
Bread of the Bedoweens, which is made of an equal 
Quantity of Barley or Wheat Flour, and the Roots 
of Arifarum dried inthe Oven and powdered. One 
ram of a dark coloured Drop-jione, or the like 
Quantity of the Powder of the Orobanche Mauri- 
tanica, have been ufed with good Succefs in {topping 
inveterate Diarrbeas. Jiuittle elfe is obferved in the 
Management of the Small-Pox, than to keep the 
Patient moderately warm, giving him now and 
thea fix or eight Grains of A/kermes in Honey, to 
throw out the Puftules. They make ufe of frefh 
Butter to hinder the pitting; and prevent the Ulcers 
from falling upon the Eyes, by keeping their Lids 
conftantly tinged with the Powder of Lead Oar. 
The Inoculation of them is performed by making 
a {mall Wound, upon the flefhy Part of the Hand, 
betwixt the Thumb and Fore-finger. The Perfon, 
who is to undergo the Operation, receives the In- 
fection from fome Friend or Neighbour, who hath 
a favourable kind, and who is entreated to fell two 
or three of his Puftules, for the fame Number of 
Nuts, Comfits, or fuch like Trifles, This they 
call the purchafing of the Small-Pox; and among 
the ews, the Purchafe alone, our Author was 
told, 
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told, without Inoculation, was a fufficient Prepara- 
tion for the Infection. However, it is in no great 
Repute in thofe Parts of Barbary or the Levant 
where he has been, 

The Arabs attempt to heal all fimple and gun- 
fhot Wounds by pouring frefh Butter, almoft boiling 
hot, into the Part affeéted ; and the Doétor has been 
credibly informed, that Numbers of Perfons have 
been cured by this Method. For affwaging Swel- 
lings, Bruifes, Inflammations and Ailings of that 
kind, the Leaves of the prickly Pear [Opuntia] 
roafted a quarter of an Hour in the Afhes, and 
applied as hot as poffible to the Part affected, are, 
in this Climate, found to be very beneficial: They 
are noted alfo for fuppurating and bringing Boils, 
Plague Sores, and fuch like Tumours to Maturity ; 
and he has likewife known them fuccefsfully applied, 
without the leaft Sufpicion of having any repelling 
Quality, in the Gout. The Root of [Toufailet] 
Thapfia, roafted, and applied hot to the Hips, or 
‘made up into an Ointment, is reckoned a Specific 
Remedy in the Sciatica. 

Thefe, the Doétor fays, are fome of the princi- 
pal Medicines that are made ufe of in this Country : 
in the prefcribing or taking of which, they obferve 
no uniform Practice or exact Proportion. —— Com- 
pound Medicines are very rare. The Moors indeed 
pretend to have received feveral by Tradition, from 
their Anceftors; but the few Ingredients, the Shops 
of their Zibeebs are furnifhed with, to anfwer fuch 
Prefcriptions, together with their great Referved- 
nefs in converfing with them upon this Subjeét, 
appear to be ftrong Sufpicions, that they are no 
better vers’d in the Materia Medica than the Arabs. 

§. Neither are thefe People much more conver- 
fant in any of the Branches of Mathematicks, For 
in the firft place they are altogether Strangers to 
the fpeculative and abftraéted Parts of them. Even 
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fuch Quadrants, Aftrolabes, and other mathemati- 
cal Inftruments of their Anceftors, as have efcaped 
the Injuries of Time, are looked upon rather as 
Curiofities, than confulted as ufeful Inventions, 
Befides feveral of thefe Quadrants, defigned chiefly 
for taking Altitudes, our Author once faw one at 
Tozer, in what we call Oughtred’s Projection, well 
executed, and of a Foot Radius. He was alfo 
fometimes favoured with a Sight of their Kalenders 
(all of them likewife the Works of former Ages) 
wherein the Sun’s Place, the femidiurnal and noc- 
turnal Arch, the Length of the Twilight, with the 
feveral Hours of Prayer for each Day of the Month, 
are calculated to a Minute, and beautifully inferted 
in proper Columns. But thefe again are as little 
confulted as the Inftruments ; for in cafe the Cloudi- 
nefs of the Weather will not permit them to adjuft 
their fmall and greater Hour-Glaffes, to fome in- 
accurate Meridian Lines they have made for that 
Purpofe, the Times of Devotion, which fhould be 
punctual to a Minute, are left entirely to the Will 
and Pleafure of their Cryers; no other Methods 
being ftudied for the Menfuration of Time; and 
publick Clocks, from the great Averfion perhaps 
the Mabometans have to Bells, not being allowed 
of in this Country. 

Nay, not even the firft Operations, in either nu- 
meral <Arithmetick or Algebra, are known to one 
Perfon in twenty thoufand, notwithftanding their 
Forefathers feem to have been the Inventers of the 
one, as they have given to all Europe the Charac- 
ters of the other. However, the Merchants, befides 
being frequently very dextrous in the Addition and 
Subftraction of large Sums by Memory, have a 
fingular Method of Numeration, by putting their 
Hands into each other’s Sleeve, and there, touching 
one another with this or that Finger, or with fuch 
a particular Joynt of it (each of them denoting a 

determined 
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determined Sum or Number) will tranfact Affairs 
of the greateft Value, without {peaking to one 
another, or letting the Standers by into the Secret. 
Yet ftill of a more extraordinary Nature, provided 
we could be equally affured of the Truth of it, is 
the Knowledge, which the Thalebs of this Country 
are fuppofed to have in Numbers. For they pre- 
tend to fuch a powerful Infight into the Nature 
and Quality of them, that by differently joining 
and combining them, they can bring to Light a 
Variety of Secrets, excite as well as break the 
Force of Charms, and perform a thoufand Tricks 
of the like Nature, 

§. Thefe People play upon feveral Inftruments : 
But as they do not write down their Compofitiors, 
nor aim at any Variety or Contraft of Parts, it may 
be difputed, whether even this Branch of the Ma- 
themiaticks is to be confidered as a Science amongft 
them. For the Mufick of the Bedoweens rarely 
confifts of more than one Strain, fuitable to their 
homely Inftruments and their fimple Invention. 
The Arebebbab, as they call the Bladder and String, 
is in the higheft Vogue, and doubtlefs of great 
Antiquity ; as is alfo the Ga/pab, which is only a 
common Reed, open at each End, having the Side 
of it bored, with three or more Holes, according 
to the Ability of the Perfon who is to touch it: 
Tho’ the Compafs of their Tunes rarely or ever 
exceed an Oétave. Yet fometimes, even in this 
Simplicity of Harmony, they obferve fomething 
of Method and Ceremony. For in their hiftorical 
Cantata’s efpecially, they have their Preludes and 
Symphonies; each Stanza being introduced with a 
Flourifh from the drebebbah, while the Narration 
itfelf is accompanied with the fofteft Touches, they 
are able to make, upon the Ga/pah,_—— 

The Mufick of the Moors is more artful and 
melodious. For moft of their Tunes are lively and 

pleafant ; 
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pleafant; and if the Account be true, (which our 
Author has often heard ferioufly affirmed, but could 
never fee a Proof of) that the Flowers of Mullein 
and Mothwort will fall from their Stalks, at the 
Playing of their Mizmoune;, they have fomething to 
boaft of, which our modern Mufick doth not pre- 
tend to.* They have alfo a much greater Variety 
of Inftruments than the Arabs.—— Yet notwith- 
ftanding the Multiplicity of them, and that they 
learn all by Ear, paffing quickly from one Meafure 
to another, and haftening the Time (as the Mufici- 
ans term it) in them all; yet there is always great 
Uniformity and Exactnefs obferved throughout all 
their Performances, Our Author has often obierved 
twenty or thirty Perfons together proceed, in this 
Manner, from one Air to another, during the Space 
of a whole Night (the ufual Time of their Entertain- 
ments) without making the leaft Blunder or Hefitation. 

The Turki/o Mufick is inferior to the Moori/d in 
Life and Sprightlinefs, yet is ftill fomewhat more 
compounded than that of the Bedoweens. Tho’ 
there are among them brifk and chearful Tempers, 
there is however a certain mournful and melancholy 
Turn, which runs thro’ all their Compofitions. We 
may account for it perhaps from that long Inter- 
courfe and Converfation, which they have had with 
their Grecian Subjects, whofe Airs for the moft 
part are doleful and ferious. 

But the Want of Inftruments in the private Mu- 
fick of the Turks is amply made up in that of 
their Beys and Bafbaws. For here are Inftruments 
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* I have been fo credibly informed of Perfons, who cou'd 
fhiver a drinking Glafs to pieces, merely by a certain Mcdula- 
tion of their Voice, in Singing, that | am inclined to look upon 
the Effeét here fpoken of, as not utverly improbable : Many 
Inftances that render it far otherwise may be found in Mr. Bayh’s 
curious Tra&t Of danguid avd unheeded Motion. 1 am forry our 
learned Author did not fome way afceriain himfelf of the Truth 


or Falfhood of the Report. 
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without Number ; Flutes, Hautboys and Trumpets ; 
Drums and Kettle-Drums ; befides a Number and 
Variety of Cymbals, which they beat, at certain 
Intervals, one againft another, thereby rendering a 
fhrill and jarring, but martial Sound.—— Here the 
Time is more haftened than in the Moori/h Mufick, 
the fame Note, which, in the Beginning was held 
out the Time of a Minim, being in the Conclufion 
quicker than a Semiquaver. 

§. The Art, wherein the Moors (efpecially) are 
the moft converfant, is Architeéture: Tho’ as Room 
and Convenience are the only Points regarded in 
their Plans, the Ma/llums (as they call their Build- 


ers) are to be confidered rather as Mafters of a 


Craft or Trade, than of a Science or liberal Pro- 
feffion.—— The Method of Building, both in Bar- 
bary and the Levant, feems to have continued the 
fame, from the earlieft Ages, without the leaft 
Alteration or Improvement. Large Doors, fpa- 
cious Chambers, marble Pavements, cloyftered 
Courts, with Fountains fometinaes playing in the 
midft, are certainly Conveniencies very well adapted 
to the Circumftances of thefe Climates, where the 
Summer Heats are generally fo intenfe. Add to 
this, that the Jealoufy, which is commonly to be 
met with in Mafters of Familes, is hercby lefs apr 
to be alarmed, whilft all the Windows open into 
private Courts, if we except fometimes a latticed 
Window or Balcony towards the Street. It is during 
the Celebration only of fome publick Feftival, that 
thefe Houfes, and their latticed Windows and Bal- 


conies are left open. For this being a Time of 


great Liberty, Revelling and Extravagance, each 
Family is ambitious of adorning both the Infide 
and the Outfide of their Houfes with the richeft 
Part of their Furniture; whilft Crowds of borh 
Sexes, dreffed out in their beft Apparel, and laying 


afide all Modefty, Ceremony and Reftraint, go in. 
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and out where they pleafe. The Account we have 
in the 2d Book of Kings (ix. 30.) of Jezebel’s paint- 
ing ber Face, and tireing her Head, and looking out 
at a Window, upon Febu’s publick Entrance into 
Fezreel, gives us a lively Idea of an Eaftern Lady 
at one of thefe Solemnities. 

If we quit then the Streets of thefe Cities, 
which are ufually narrow, with fometimes a Range 
of Shops on each Side, and enter into any of the 
principal Houfes, we fhall firft pafs through a Porch 
or Gate-way, with Benches on each Side, where 
the Mafter of the Family receiveth Vifits and dif- 
patcheth his Bufinefs, few Perfons, not even the 
neareft Relations, having Admiffion any further, 
except upon extraordinary Occafions. From hence 
we are received into the Court, which lying o 
to the Weather, is, according to the Ability of the 
Owner, paved with Marble, or fuch proper Ma- 
terials as will immediately carry off the Water.— 
When much People are to be admitted, as upon 
the Celebration of a Marriage, the circumcifing of 
a Child, or Occafions of the like Nature, the Com- 
pany is rarely or never received into one of the 
Chambers, but into the Court, which is covered 
accordingly with Mats and Carpets for their more 
commodious Entertainment.—— It is ufual in the 
Summer Seafon, and upon all \Occafions, when a 
large Company is to be received, to have the Court 
fheltered from the Heat or Inclemency of the Wea- 
ther, by an Umbrella or Veil, which being expanded 
upon Ropes from one Side of the Parapet-Wall to 
the other, may be folded or unfolded at pleafure. 

The Court is for the moft part furrounded with 
a Cloyfter ; over which, when the Houfe hath one 
or more Stories, there is a Gallery erected, of the 
fame Dimenfions with the Cloyfter, having a Bal- 
Juftrade, or elfe a Piece of carved or latticed Work 
going round about it. From the Cloyfter and er 
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lery we are Conducted into large fpacious Chambers, 
of the fame Length with the Court; but feldom 
or never communicating with one another. One 
of them frequently ferveth a whole Family, par- 
ticularly when a Father indulgeth his married Chil- 
dren to live with him, or when feveral Perfons join 
in the Rent of ane Houfe. 

In Houfes of better Fafhion, thefe Chambers 
are hung with Velvet or Damafk from the middle 
of ‘the Wall downwards ; the reft is adorned with 
the moft ingenious Wreathings and Devices in Stucco 
and Fret- Work. The Cieling is generally of 
Wainfcot, either very artfully painted, or elfe 
thrown into a Variety of Pannels, with gilded 
Mouldings and Scrolls of their Coran intermixed. 
Their Floors are Jaid with painted Tiles or Plaifter 
of Terrace but the Eaftern Nations making no 
ufe of Chairs, either fitting crofs-legged, or lying 
at Length ‘upon thefe Floors, they have them con- 
{tantly {pread over with Carpets, which fometimes 
are moft beautifully defigned, and of the richeft 
Materials. For their further Eafe likewife and 
Convenience, there is'a Row of Damafk or Velvet 
Bolfters, ranged along each Side of the Floor. 

The Stairs are fometimes placed in the Porch, 
fometimes at the Entrance into the Court. When 
there is one or more Stories, they are afterwards 
continued, through one Corner or other of the 
Gallery to the Top of the Houfe, whither they 
conduct us through a Door, that is conftantly kept 
fhut, to prevent the domeftick Animals from fpoil- 
ing ‘the Terrace; ‘and thereby the Water which 
falls from thence into the Cifterns below the Court. 
This Door, like moft others which we meet with 
in thefe Countries, is hung, not with Hinges, but 
by having the Jamb formed at each End into an 
Axle-Tree or Pivot; whereof the uppermott, 
which ‘is the longeft, 1s to-be received into a cor- 
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refpondent Socket in the Lintel, whilft the other 
falls into a Cavity of the like Fafhion in the Thref- 
hold. The Stone Door taken notice of by Mr. 
Maundrel, in his Defcription of the Royal Sepul- 
chres at Ferufalem, is exactly of this Fafhion. 

The Top of the Houfe, which is always flat, 
is covered with a ftrong Plaifter of Terrace; from 
whence, in the Frank Language, it hath attained 
the Name of the Zerrace. It is furrounded by two 
Walls; the outermoft whereof is partly built over 
the Street, partly maketh the Partition with the 
contiguous Zerraces, being frequently fo low, that 
one may climb over it. The other, or the Parapet 
Wall, as we may call it, hangeth immediately over 
the Court, being always Breaft high. Inftead of 
this Parapet Wall, fome Terraces are guarded, in 
the fame Manner the Galleries are, with Balluftrades 
only or latticed Work.—— Upon thefe Terraces 
feveral Offices of the Family are performed ; fuch 
as the drying of Linnen; preparing of Figs and 
Raifins ; where likewife they enjoy the cool refreth- 
ing Breezes of the Evening; converfe with one 
another, and offer up their Devotions. When one 
of thefe Cities is built upon a level Plat of Ground, 
we can pafs from one End of it to another, along 
the Tops of the Houfes without coming down into 
the Street. To moft of thefe Houfes there is a 
{maller one annexed, which fometimes rifeth one 
Story higher than the Hloufe; at other times con- 
fifteth of one or two Rooms only and a Terrace; 
whilft others that are built, as they frequently are, 
over the Porch or Gate-way, have, if we except 
the Ground Floor, all the Conveniencies that be- 
Jong to the Houfe. . There is a Door of Commu- 
nication from them into the Gallery of the Houfe, 
kept open or fhut at the Direction of the Mafter 
' of the Family ; befides another Door, which opens 
immediately from a Privy-Stairs down into the 
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Porch or Street, without giving the leaft Diftur- 
bance to the Houfe. 

The Remainder of this Article will contain the more 
valuable Paragraphs of our Author’s Phyfical and 
Mifcellaneous Obfervations in Ecypr. 

There is no Point in Hiftory, the Doétor fays, 
that hath been fo often, and at the fame time fo 

varioufly treated of, as that which relates to the 
Pyramids of Memphis. The Ancients abound with 
a Diverfity of Accounts and Defcriptions concern- 
ing them 3 whilft the Moderns, after a much longer 
Courfe of Obfervations, have yet notwithftandin 
rather multiplied the Difficulties than cleared them. 

The Dimenfions of the great Pyramid have given 
Occafion to one Difpute. Flerodotus makes the Bate 
of it to be 800 Foot long, Dioderus 700; and 
Strabo only 600. Among the Moderns, Sandys 
found it to be 300 Paces; Bellonius 324.3; our Pro- 
feffor Greaves, 693 Englifh, and Le Brun 700 and 
four Feet (as we may fuppoie) of France, which 
makes about 770 of our Mealure. There is no 
Way, our Author prefumes, to reconcile thefe Dit- 
ferences, and it would be unjuft to charge any of 
thefe Writers with a defigned Miftake, T “hus much 
then in general may be faid, in Defence of Errors 
and Difagreements of this kind, that none of the 
Sides of this Pyramid are exactly upen a | evel. 
For there is a Detcent in paffing, from the Entrance 
into it, all alone by the Eatftern Corner, to the 
Southern; there is again an Alcent from this to the 
Wefltern Point; at the fame time the Sides, which 
regard the Weft and the North, have been en- 
croached upon by fuch Drifts of Sand, as the Lve- 

“ 

with them. As therefore it will be difficult to find 
a true Horizontal Base , it being likewife uncertain, 
which is the chief ‘Thing to be “confidered, how far 
thefe Drifts of Sand may have been accumulated 
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above the Foundation of it; all Calculations of this 
kind muft be exceedingly precarious, agreeable only 
to the Time, and to the particular Circumftances 
of the Situation when they were made. 
_ Neither doth it appear that either this, or any 
other of the greater Pyramids, was ever finifhed. 
For the Stones in the Entrance into the greateft, 
being placed archwife, and to a greater Height than 
feems neceffary for fo fmal] a Paffage; there being 
alfo a large Space Jeft on each Side of it, by dil- 
continuing feveral of the parallel Rows of Steps, 
which, in other Places, run quite round the Pyra- 
mid; thefe Circumftances, as our Author fays, in 
the Architecture of this Building, feem to point out 
to us fome further Defign, and that originally there 
might have been intended a Jarge and magnificent 
Portico. Neither were the Steps or /ittle Altars, as 
Flerodotus calls them, to remain in the fame Con- 
dition they have been in from the earlieft Records 
of Time. For thefe were all of them to be filled 
up, in fuch a Manner, with prifmatical Stones, that 
each Side of the Pyramid, as in that of Cefius at 
Rome, was to be {mooth and upon a Plane. Now 
nothing of this kind appears to have been ever 
attempted in the leffer or greater of thefe Pyramids 
(the latter of which wants likewife a great Part of 
the Point, where this filling up was probably to 
commence) but in the fecond, commonly called 
Cephrenes’s Pyramid, which may hint to us what 
was intended in them all, we fee near a Quarter of 
the whole Pile very beautifully filled up, and end- 
ing, at the Top, like the Point of a Diamond. 
Thefe Stones, agreeable perhaps to the Depth of 
the Strata from whence they were hewn, are from 
five to thirty Foot long, and from three to four 
Foot high. Yet, notwithftanding the Weight and 
Maffinefs of the greateft Part of them, they have 
all been laid in Mortar, which, at prefent, is eafily 
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crumbled to Powder, tho’ originally perhaps it 
might be of greater Tenacity, as the Compofition 
of it feems to be the fame with that of Barbary, 

The Ancients inform us, that the Stones of the 
Pyramids were brought from the Mountains of 
Arabia. Yet, notwithftanding the. great Extrava- 
gance and furprifing Undertakings of the Ee yptian 
Kings, ic doth not feem probable, that they would 
have been at the vaft Labour and Expence of bring- 
ing Materials from fo great a Diftance, when they 
might have been fupplied from thofe very Places 
where they were to employ them. Now the Stone 
which makes the Bulk and Outfide, at leaft, of all 
thefe Pyramids, is of the fame Nature and Con- 
texture as that which is dug from the Mountains ot 
Lybia. Inlike manner Fofeph’s Well, the Quarries 
of Moccat near Kairo,, the Catacombs ot Sakara, 
the Sphinx, and the Chambers, that are cut out of 
the natural Rock, on the Eaft and Weft Side of 
thefe Pyramids, do all of them difcover the Speci- 
fick Marks and Characterifticks of the Pyramidal 
Stones ; which therefore were, in all Probability, 
taken from this Neighbourhood ; nay, perhaps they 
were thofe very Stones, that had been dug away, 
to give the Sphinx and the Chambers above-men- 
tioned, their proper Views and Elevations. 

It may be further obferved, that the Pyramids, 
efpecially the greateft, is not an intire Heap of 
hewn Stones; inafmuch as that Portion of it, which 
lieth below the horizontal Section of the Entrance, 
may probably be no more than an Incruftation of 
the natural Rock, upon which it is founded. For, 
in advancing through the narrow Paffage, the na- 
tural Rock is twice difcovered: The lower Cham- 
ber alfo, together with the Well (whofe Mouth 
lieth upon a Level with it) appear to be of the 
fame ; whereby a confiderable Abatement is to be 
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madé in fuch foreign Materials, as would have been 
otherwife required in the Building of this Pile. 

It is very furprifing, that the Pyramids, which 
from their firft Foundation muft have been looked 
upon with Wonder and Attention, fhould not have 
preferved a more certain Ara, and Tradition of 
the Time of their Foundations, or of the Name 
of their Founders.—— As Egypt had been from 
time immemorial the Seat of Learning ; where it 
was likewife pretended, that a regular and chrono- 
logical Account had been kept of all the remark- 
able Tranfactions of their Kings; it is much, that 
the Authors of fuch great Undertakings fhould 
be fo much as even difputed. Yet we find there 
were different Accounts and Traditions concerning 
them, It may be juftly enough inferred from 
hence, that as the Chronology of the Pyramids (thofe 
Wonders of the World) was thus dubious and ob- 
{cure, there is fufficient Ground to fufpect the Cor- 
rectnefs and Accuracy of the Egyptian Hiftory in 
other Matters. 

Neither is there an univerfal Confent among the 
Ancients, for what Ufe or Intent thefe Pyramids 
were defigned. For Pliny afferts, that they were 
built for Oftentation, and to keep an idle People 
in Employment ; others, which is the moft received 
Opinion, that they were to be Sepulchres of the 
Egyptian Kings. But if Cheops, Supbis, or who- 
ever elfe was the Founder of ‘the great Pyramid, 
intended it only for his Sepulchre, what Occafion, 
fays our Author, was there for fuch a narrow, 
crooked Entrance into it; for the Well, as it is 
called, at the End of the Entrance; for the lower 
Chamber, with a large Nitch or Hole in the Eaft- 
ern Wall of it; for the long narrow Cavities in 
the Walls of the upper Room ; for the two Anti- 
Chambers, and the lofty Gallery, with Benches » 
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each Side, that introduce us into it? As the whole 
of the Egyptian Theology was cloathed in myfte- 
sious Emblems and Figures, it feems reafonable to 
fuppofe, that all thefe Lurnings, Apartments, and 
Secrets in Architeéture, were intended for fome 
nobler Purpoie, and that the Deity rather, which 
was typified in the outward Form of this Pile, was 
to be worfhipped within. The great Reverence 
and Regard, which Suphis, one of the fuppofed 
Founders, is faid to have paid to the Gods, will 
perhaps not a little favour fuch a Suppofition. Yet 
even if this at laft fhould not be granted, no Places 
certainly could have been more ingenioufly con- 
trived for the Adyta, that had fo great a Share in 
the Egyptian Myfteries. 

It has been before obferved, that Cephrenes built 
the fecond Pyramid, and Mycerinus the third: But 
for what Intent? Not to be their Sepulchres ; inaf- 
much as no Paflage being left open into them, as 
into the great Pyramid, they muft have been pulled 
down, and built again after their Deceafe, before 
their Bodies could have been there depofited. If 
indeed we had any authentick Tradition, that thefe 
Pyramids had been built, by fome pious Succefiors, 
over the Tombs of their Anceftors, there would 
then be lefs Occafion to call in Queftion an Opinion, 
that hath been fo generally received: Burt if no 
Report of this Nature occurs in ancient Hiftory ; 
ii the Founders made no Provifion in them tor 
their Interments, but contrived them, as far as we 
know, and are informed from Antiquity, to be 
clofe, compaét Buildings, it may fo far be difputed, 
that the two leffer Pyramids, at leaft, could never 
have been intended for Sepulchres, 

The fquare Cheft likewife of Granate Marble, 
which is placed in the upper Chamber of the great 
Pyramid, may be fuppolted to have been rather 
intended for fome religious Ufe, than for the Coffin 
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of Cheops. For among other Ufes, which at this 
Diftance of Time, and in fo Symbolical a Religion, 
we cannot expect to trace out in Hiftory, this Cheft 
may be fuppofed to be concerned, either in the 
myflical Worfhip of O/iris, or to have ferved for 
one of their facred Chefts, wherein either the Images 
of their Deities, or their facred Veftments or Uten- 
fils were kept; or elfe that it might have been a 
Faviffa or Ciftern, fuch as contained the Holy 
W. aler, made ufe ‘of in their Ceremonies. The 
Length of it, which is fomewhat more than fix 
Foot, does indeed favour the received Opinion of 
its having been defigned for a Coffin; yet both the 
Height and the Breadth, which are each of them 
about three Foot, very far exceed the Dimenfions, 
that perhaps were ever obierved by the Egyptians, 
upon fuch Occafions, Thofe Stone Coffins, which 
our Author hath feen in Egypt (and by thofe, he 
prefumes, we may judge of others) were all of 
them of a quite different Form from this pretended 
one of Cheops; being infcribed with Hieroglyphicks, 
and made exactly in the Fafhion of the Mummy 
Chefts, juft capacious enough to receive one Body. 
Whereas this here {poken of, is an oblong Square, 
not ending, as the Mummy Chefts do, in a kind 
of Pedeftal, whereupon it might have been ereéted ; 
neither 1s it adorned with any facred Charaéters, 
which, from the great Number of Coffins that are 
never known to want the m, feem to have been a 
general as well as necefiary Act of Regard and 
Piety to the Deceafed. 

The Manner likewife, in which this Cheft is 
placed, is quite different from what was perhaps 
ever obferved by the Egyptiaus, in the depofiting of 
their Dead: For the Mummies always ftand up- 
right, where Time or Accident have not difturbed 
them ; whereas this Cheft lieth flat upon the Floor.— 
Now if this Cheft was not intended for a Coffin, 
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(and indeed Heravotus tells us that Cheops’s Tomb 
was in the Vaul's below) we have fo fir a pre- 
jumptive Argument, that neither could the Pyramid 
itlelf have taken the Name of a Sepulchre from it. 
Nay, provided even that Cheops and others had 
been buried within the Precinéts of this or any other 
of the Pyramids, yet ftil] this was no more than 
what was practifed in other Temples, and therefore 
would not deftroy the principal Ufe and Defign for 
which they were ereéted. And indeed our Author 
is apt to think, that there are few, who attentively 
confider the outward Figure of thefe Piles, the Struc- 
ture and Contrivance of the feveral Apartments in 
the Infide of the greateft, together with the ample 
Provifion that was made on each Side of it, for the 
Reception, as may be fuppofed, of the Priefts, but 
will conclude, that the Egyptians intended the latter 
for one of the Places, as all of them were to be the 

Objects at leaft, of their Worfhip and Devotion. 
Strabo is the only Perfon among the Ancients 
who feems to have been acquainted with the narrow 
Entrance that conduéts us into the great Pyramid. 
We have only a fmall Afcent up to it at prefent ; 
and, as it may be prefumed, that the Situation of it 
in his Time was nearly half Way up the Pyramid, 
we are fo far inftruéted, what extraordinary En- 
croachments have been fince made, by the Sands, 
in that Direétion.—lIt is remarkable, that the Cheft, 
in ftriking it, gives the fame mufical Note (£-/a-mi, 
if our Author miftakes not) with the Chamber ; 
and thereby may be fuppofed to have fimilar Di- 
menfions: Tho’ Mr. Greaves, by Menfuration, found 
their refpective Proportions to be different. We are 
to obferve further, that this Cheft is fixed fo ftrong- 
ly in the Floor, that a Number of Perfons were 
not able to move it; being fituated (perhaps not 
without a Myftery) in the fame Direction with the 
Mouth of the Pyramid, directly to the Northward ; 
H 4 a Po- 
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a Pofition that was likewife given to the Doors of 
other Egyptian Edifices. 

§. With refpeét to the Sphinx, our Author takes 
notice, that (in Fuly, 1721.) the Sands were accu- 
mulated to that Degree round about it, that they 
could but juft difcover the Ridge of the Spine; at 
the End of which, juft over the Rump, there was a 
{quare Hole, about four Foot long, and two broad. 
Bur this was fo clofely filled up with Sand, that they 
could not Jay it open enough to obferve, whether 
or no jit had been originally contrived (like the 
Well in the great Pyramid) for a Stair-cafe. Upon 
the Head likewife there is another Hole of a round 
Figure, which, our Author has been told, is five or 
fix Foot deep, and wide enough to receive a well- 
grown Perfon. The Stone which this Part of the 
Head confifts of feems to be adventitious ; but the 
re{t of the Figure is hewn out of the natural Rock. 
Whether thefe Holes ferved only to tranfmit a Suc- 
ceffion of frefh Air into the Body of the Sphinx, or 
whether they might not have had likewife a Com- 
munition with the great Pyramid, either by the 
Well, or by the Cavity in the Wall of the Cham- 
ber, that ies upon the fame Level with it, muft be 
Jeft to future Travellers to find out. Nay, ic will 
fometime perhaps appear, that there are Chambers 
alfo in the two other Pyramids; and not only fo, 
but that the Eminence likewife, upon which they are 
erected, 1s cut out into Crypte, narrow Paffages and 
Qabyrinths, which may, all of them, communicate 
with the Chambers of the Priefts, the artful Con- 
trivers of the 4dyta, where their initiatory, as well 
as other my{terious Rites and Ceremonies, were to 
be carried on with the greateft Awe and Solemnity. 

I fhal! clofe this Article with an Extraé of our 
Auibor’s Olfervations on the Nile. 

§. As it feldom rains in the Inland Parts of 
Egypt, the periodical Augmentation of the Nile 
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muft be owing to fuch Torrents, as difcharge them- 
felves into it, in the Regions to the Southward, 
Now Ethiopia is agreed upon to be the Place, in- 
afmuch as the Nile is here fuppofed to have its 
Sources ; where alfo the Sun, when it draws near 
the northern Zropic, brings on the rainy Seafon.— 
How wonderful foever this large Conflux of Water 
may have been accounted, in all Ages, the great 
Quantity of Mud that hath, from Time to Time, 
been brought down along with it, will appear to be 
no lefs ftrange and furprifing. Surely the Soil in 
Ethiopia, provided the Nile reacheth no further, 
muft be of an extraordinary Depth, it having not 
only beftowed upon Egypt fo many thoufand annual 
Strata, but laid the Foundation likewife of a future 
Addition to it in the Sea, to the Diftance of twenty 
Leagues. So far at leaft, by founding, this Mud 
is found to extend. 

In order to meafure the Nile’s Increafe, there is 
built upon the Point of an Ifland, that lies between 
Kairo and Geeza, a large Room, fupported by 
Arches, into which the Stream hath free Admit- 
tance, In the Middle of it is placed the Mikeas, 
or Meafuring-Pillar, which is divided, as the anci- 
ent Nile/copes may be fuppofed to have been, into 
Cubits.. But the Cubit itfelf hath not continued the 
fame, For Herodotus acquaints us, that in his Time 
the Egyptian Cubit was the fame as the Samian , 
which, being no other, as we may conjecture, than 
the common Grecian or Altic Cubit, contained very 
little more than a Foot and a half of Engli/b Mea- 
jure. Three or four Centuries afterwards, when the 


- famous Statue of the Nile, that is ftill preferved at 


Rome, may be fuppofed to have been made, the 
Cubit feems to have been about twenty Inches ; for 
fuch, according to the exacteft Meafure that could 
be taken, is the Height of one or other of the fix- 
teen little Children that are placed upon it, and 
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which reprefented, according to Philoftratus, fo 
many Cubits, The prefent Cubit is ftill of a much 
greater Extent ; tho’ it will be difficult to determine 
the precife Length of it.—Tuill fuch time therefore 
as this Meafure can be better adjufted, we will fup- 
pofe it to be the great Cubit, or Cubit of Conftanti- 
zople, which being, according to Greaves and Ber- 
nard, 2 722% Foot long, or between 2 ;2 and 2 ;2, 
as our Author meafured it, we may take it in sound 
Numbers for a Meafure of twenty-five Inches. 

In the Month of December, the Channel of the 
Nile above the Mikeas,* was, at a Medium, about 
three of thefe Cubits in Depth, and, as far as our 
Author could judge by the Eye, little more than 
half a Mile in Breadth, But in falling down the 
Branch of Dami-ata, in the fame Month (and the 
River might probably be fhallower in the three fol- 
Jowing) they frequently ftruck upon ihe Ground, 
in the very ‘Viddie of it, tho’ their Vefiel drew lefs 
than three Foor of Water. In the Middle of June, 
when the Nile was confiderably augmented (for nei- 
ther the Beginning nor the End of the Inundation 
falls out every Year at the fame time) there were 
few Parts of the main Channel but they could pafs 
over, by thrufting their Boat forward with a Pole 
of eight Cubits in Length. Each Day’s Increafe 
afterwards, tll the Middle of Fuly, was two, three 
or four Digits, and then it would be fometimes ten, 


* Mr. Tiomas Hames, who had been a great many Years a 
Factor at Kairo, and took the Meafures and Defigns of moit of 
the Ecypizan Antiquities, in a [ «ter, from that City, to our Au- 
thor, deicribes the Mikeas to be ** a Pilar, 58 Engi> Feet high, 
** divided iato three Geometrical Pikes, called Soltani Beladi ¢ 
‘© Jacke, 10 all 24 Stambole Piles ;” tho’ in another Letter, 
“* 16 of cieie Peeks are only made equal to 12 Exglifh Yards.” 
But, as our Author was otherwite informed (for he could not get 
Admittance into the Chamber of the Mikeas, to make Obferva- 
tion himielf) the Great Peek of 32 Digits is what they compute 
by at prefent, 
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fometimes twenty or thirty, ull it rofe (Auguft 1 55 
1721) to fixteen Cubits; which (with the artful In- 
troduction, no doubt, at fome proper Junéture, of 
a larger Meafure of the fame Denomination) feems 
to have been received as the Standard, that por- 
tended Plenty, and the Condition whereupon the 
Egyptians were to pay their Tribute, for many Ge- 
nerations. 

For no Addition appears to have been made du- 
ring the Space of 500 Years, to the Number of 
Cubits that are taken notice of by Herodotus. This 
we learn, not only from the fixteen Children that 
attend the Statue of the Nile above-mentioned, but 
from a Medal alfo of Trajan, where we {ee the Fi- 
gure of the Nile, with a Boy ftanding upon it, who 
points to the Number 16. This Account we have 
likewife confirmed by Pliny; tho’ in the fourth 
Century, fifteen Cubits only are recorded by the 
Emperor Julian as the Height of the Mile’s Inun- 
dation. About 300 Years afterwards, {till the A- 
mount was no more than fixteen or feventeen, and 
at prefent, notwithftanding the great Accumulation 
of Soil that hath been made fince thofe Times, yet 
when the River rifeth to fixteen Cubits (tho’ nine- 
teen or. twenty are required to prepare the whole 
Land for Cultivation) the Egyptians make great 
Rejoicings, and call out (Wafaa Allah) God has 
given them all they wanted, At this Time alfo is 
performed the Ceremony of Cutting the Nile, which 
is the breaking down a Bank of Earth, raifed at 
the Beginning of the Increafe, and thereby admit- 
ting the River into a Khalis, as they call the artifi- 
cial Canal, that runs through the City of Kairo. 
This Khalis empties itfelf into the (Berque el Hadge) 
Lake of the Pilgrims, at twelve Miles Diftance to 
the Eaftward, The Lake of Myris, the Mareotis, 
and others of the fame kind, feem to have been the 
like Contrivances of the ancient Ez yptians, either to 
divert, 
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divert, or to carry off the Superfluity of Water, 
which, in the earlier Ages, when there was a lefs 
Extent and Height of Soil, muft have frequently 
broke down their Mounds, and would have been 
always more than fufficient to prepare the Land for 
Cultivation, 

Now, as the Change of Seafons and the natural 
Courfe of Things may be prefumed to have been 
always the fame, the Nile, trom the fettled State of 
Things after the Deluge to this Time, muft have 
conftantly difcharged the fame Quantity of Water 
into the Sea, But the Country which it now over- 
flows, being not only nourifhed and refrefhed by 
the River, but even its very Gift, a great Variety 
of Changes and Alterations muft have been all the 
while incident to it. Whilft therefore the lower 
Part of Egypt, where we now find the Delta, may 
be fuppofed to have been a large Gulph of the Sea, 
the upper is to be confidered as a deep Valley, 
bounded on each Side with Mountains. —For about 
the Space of one or two Centuries after the Deluge, 
or till fuch time as the Mud, brought down by the 
Inundation, was fufficiently fixed and accumulated 
to confine the River, we may imagine the Bottom 
of this Valley (i.e. the whole Land of Egypt) to 
have been entirely overflowed ; or elfe, being in 
the Nature of a Morafs, was not fit to be either 
cultivated or inhabited. Egypt therefore, at this 
Time, was in a proper Condition to receive the 
Affiitance of Ofiris, who, by raifing Mounds, and 
collecting the Water into a proper Channel, kept 
the River from ftagnating, and thereby prepared 
the Land for that Culture and Tillage which he is 
fuppofed to have invented. But in Procefs of Time 
the annual Strata would raife the Country, whereby 
the Nile would not only be fufficiently confined 
within its own Banks, but the fuperfluous Moifture 
alfo, that was left by the Inundation, would be eafily 
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drained off. Agriculture therefore and Hufbandry 
would have now their proper Encouragements : 
And in this Condition we may conceive the Coun- 
try to have been, at the Building of Thebes; the 
Parts where Memphis and Zoan were afterwards 
founded, having not yet obtained a fufficient Depth 
of Soil to bring down a Colony to till it. Some 
Centuries after, when Memphis and other Cities of 
lower Egypt were built, the Banks, together with 
the Land on each Side of them, may be fuppofed 
to be raifed confiderably higher, whereby a {till 
greater Height of Water would be required to re- 
trefh them ; which, in the Time of Herodotus, was 
fixteen Cubits. In this manner therefore it may be 
prefumed, that tne Foundation of the Land of 
Egypt was firft laid, and afterwards augmented ; the 
Inundation bringing along with it, every Year, an 
Addition of Soil, whereby not only the Land, 
already made, would be raifed, but the Soil would 
be likewife extended to the very Skirts of the Val- 
ley, the Sea gracually excluded, and confequently 
a Foundation Jaid*tor new Plantations. 

That Leypt was raiied and augmented in this 
manner, appears from feveral Circum{tances, ——~ 
However, it will be difiicultto determine, with any 
Exactnefs, what Quantity of Mud is thus annually 
left by the Nile; our Author conjectures it to be, 
fince the Deluge, ia @ Proportion of fomewbat more 
than a Toot in a kundred Years, This appears 
highly probable by comparing only the State and 
Condition of Zeypt at prefent with what it was two 
or three thouland Years ago. For Herodotus ac- 
quaints us, that in the Reign of Myris, if the Nile 
rofe to the Height of eight (Grecian) Cubits, all 
the Lands of Egypt were fufficiently watered ; but 
that in his Time (which was not guite nine hundred 
Years after Myris) the Country was not covered 
with lefs than fifteen or fixteen Cubits of Water. 
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The Addition of Soil therefore, by fuppofing them 
to have been fifteen only, will be feven (Grecian) 
Cubits, or 120 Inches, in the Space of goo Years. 
But, at prefent, the River muft rife to the Height 
of twenty (Stamboline) Cubits, (and it ufually riteth 
to twenty-four) before the whole Country is over- 
flowed. Since the Time therefore of Herodotus, 
Egypt has gained 230 Inches Depth of new Soil. 
And, if we look back from the Reign of Myris to 
the Time of the Deluge, and reckon that Interval 
by the fame Proportion, we fhall find, that the 
whole perpendicular Acceffion of Soil, from the 
Deluge to-4. D. 1721, muft be 500 Inches; i. ¢, 
the Land of Egypt, agreeably to the ra and Con- 
jecture above, has gained forty-one Foot eight Inches 
of Soil in 4072 Years, Thus, in Procefs of Time, 
this whole Country may be raifed to fuch a Height, 
that the River will not be able to overflow its 
Banks; and Egypt confequently, from being the 
moft fertile, will, for want of the annual Inunda- 
tion, become one of the moft barren Parts of the 
Univerfe. 

At the Clofe of thefe Obfervations our Author 
judicioufly notes, That if Herodotus had duly con/i- 
dered the annual Increafe of the Soil, and carried 
back bis Remarks but a thoufand Years beyond the 
Time of Myris, he could not have given the leaft 
Credit to that long Succeffiion of Dynafties, which make 
up the Egyptian Hifiory. For fince, according to 
his own Reflections, Egypt is the entire, tho’ gra- 
dual, Gift of the Nile, there muft have been a 
Time (and that not long before the Period laft 
mentioned) when it was either of the fame barren 
Nature with the Defarts that furround it, or elfe 
quite covered with Water ; and confequently there 
could be no habitable Country for thefe pretended 
Princes to reign over, 
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I here put an End to my Extraéts from this Vo- 
lume ; which will not be thought too large or many, 
when the Size of the Work from whence they are 


- taken is confidered, the Dignity of the Subjects, or 


Scarcenefs of the Original, which is hardly to be 
purchafed. I have only to add the Titles of fuch Papers 
as our Author has added at the End of his Obfervati- 
ons, as an Appendix, ferving to illuftrate them: They 
are, 1. Sylloge Excerptorum ex Veteribus Geographis, 
Hiftoricis, 8c, or, A Collection of fach Extracts from 
the old Geographers, Hiftorians, &c. 4s chiefly re- 
late to that Part of Africa or Barbary, known at 
prefent by the Name of the Kingdoms of Algiers and 
Tunis. Thefe are contained in 36 Pages, and are 
extracted from Herodotus, Scylace, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Pomponius Mela, Pliny, Solinus, Antonine’s Itinerary, 
&c. The laft Piece of this Collection is a Cop- 
per-Plate, exhibiting the Tabula Itineraria Peutin- 
geriana, 2. Specimen Phytographie oot &c. 
or, 4 Catalogue of fome of the rarer Plants of Bar- 
bary, Egypt, amd Arabia: With an Appendix de 
Coralliis et eorum affinibus. Thefe are illuftrated 
by Figures of the more curious Plants, and fubma- 
rine Productions. 4. Catalogus Foffilium quorundam 
rariorum @ Rupibus et Lapicidinis Affice. E La- 
pidibus precipué Pyramidum, et Locis circumjacen- 
tibus. E Rupibus precipuée Laodicee et Scale Ty- 
viorum. 5. Pifces nonnulli rariores qui Maria Al- 
gerienfium ef Tunitanorum frequentant. 6. Con- 
chylia quedam rariora Maris Mediterranei et Rubri. 
7. 4 Vocabulary of the Showiah Tongue. 8. In- 
fcriptio antiqua Rupibus infculpta propé Defertum de 
Sin. 9g. The feveral Stations of the Hadjees, or 
Pilgrims, in their Journey to Mecca. 10. Mefure 
de la grande Pyramide de Memphis. 11. Re- 
marques fur le Natron, 12. The Method of making 
fal Almoniac im Egypt. 13. dn Account of the 
Weather at Alexandria in Egypt, in the Months 
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of January and February, A.D. 1639; a/fo A.D. 
1638. 14. Excerpta E Kalkefenda de Nilo et Ni- 
lometro. 15. Nummi nonnulli ab Auéiore in Africa 
colleéti, quique in ea Regione cufi fuiffe videntur. 
The Index to the Whole confifts of 8 Pages. 


ARTECLA Ze 


Differtatio de Structura et Motu mufculari; 
or, 4 Differtation on the Structure and Mo- 
tion of the Mujcls. By ALEXANDER 
StruaRT, M.D. Phyfician in Ordinary 
to the late Queen Caroline, Fellow of the 
College of Phyficians, and of the Royal 
Society. London: Printed by Samuel 
Richardfon, at the Expence of the Society 
for the Promotion of Learning; and fold by 
J. Nourfe, at the Lamb without 'Temple- 
Bar. Quarto. Pages 152. Befides feveral 
Copper-Plates. 


UR Author in his Preface obferves, That the 
Number of famous Phyficians, Anatomifts, 

and Mathematicians, who have applied themfelves 
to the Inveftigation of this Problem, and have 
wrote fo many elaborate Treatifes concerning ir, 
fufficiently demonftrates of what Importance they 
thought its Solution; as, on the other hand, the 
Variety of Hypothefes that have been advanced 
for that Purpofe, is no lefs a Proof of the Obfcu- 
rity, Uncertainty, and Difficulty thereof. That 
fo many confiderable Perfons, of the moft confum- 
mate Learning, have laboured in this Field, with 
lefs Fruit than might be defired, is not, he fays, 
to be wondered at; feeing, notwithftanding they 
were deficient neither in Genius nor Erudition, fome 
| Things 
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Things were yet wanting to the Perfection and 
Succefs of their Arguments; improved Acquain- 
tance with the minuter Parts of the corporeal Struc- 
ture, a more accurate Knowledge of the fenfible 
Qualities of the Solids and Fluids thereof, and a 
fufficient Stock of proper Experiments: Where 
thefe Requifites are either neglected, or purfued with 
too little Care and Circumfpection, all Phyfical Rea- 
foning falls to the Ground, for want of a fufficient 
Foundation in Nature, however it may otherwife 
agree with the Rules of Mathematicks and Me- 
chanicks, 

Our Author reflecting hereupon, while he was 
a Student, and confidering at the fame time of 
what Service the Illuftration of this Subjeét muft 
be in every Branch of the animal Oceconomy, fet 
himfelf to fupply the foregoing Defiderata, by 
anatomical Refearches, attended with diligent Ob- 
fervation and Experiments. The Effects of this 
appeared firft, in fome Specimens of the Principles 
of the Syftem now before us, which in the Year 
17114 he exhibited, under the Form of Jnaugurial 
Thefes, to be debated in the Univerfity of Leyden ; 
of which he caufed a few Copies to be printed. 

In the Year 1737 he tranfinitted a Differtation 
upon thefe Heads, to The Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts, and polite Literature, at Bordeaux ; as a 
Candidate for the Prize they annually propofe; 
and which was now to be the Reward of the moft 
approved Refolution of the Queftion here confidered. 
His Performance was acknowledged to merit it, 
and it was accordingly conferred upon him by that 
learned Society. This encouraged him to prefent 
this Impreffion of it to the World, with fome Ad- 
ditions and Enlargements. Herein he profeffes to 
give us an Idea of the Fabrick of the mufcular Ma- 
chine, as it appears by anatomical and microfcopi- 
cal Obfervation: Wherein however he does not pre- 
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‘tend'to include the veficular Structure, or the reti- 
‘cular ‘Folding of the Blood-Veffels, in the moft 
‘minute component Fibres of the Mufcles ; the Mi- 
‘erofcope having not as yet render’d thefe vifible : 
‘altho’ feveral'Reafons perfuade us of their Exiftence, 
‘and the Reality of it is countenanced by the uni- 
verfal Analogy of all the Inftruments of Motion 
‘that have come under the Cognizance of our Senfes. 
This he might eafily evince and elucidate, by Ex- 
“amples of the Heart, Lungs, Inteftines, Kidneys, 
“€%c. ‘He has for Brevity fake confined himfelf to 
the Lungs and Inteftines only, of the Texture and 
Motion of which he difcourfes in his XI[th and 
XIIth Chapters; and, by a Reafoning 4 priori, 
Geduces the mechanical Motion of the Machine, 
“with its obvious Efteéts, from the Struéture thereof. 

He afterwards, for the more abfolute Confirma- 
tion of his Theory, reduces us, by an inverfe Me- 
thod of Reafoning 4 pofferiori, to the Structure of 
the Machine; which he fhews directly to refule 
from fuch Phenomena and Effects of its Motion 
as he here exhibits. 

To render the Whole as perfpicuous as poffible, 
fuch Particulars as could be reprefented to the Eye, 
‘are curioufly delineated, and fuch mechanical and 
“hydroftatical Definitions and Theorems are adopted 
and made ufe of, as conduce to the Proof of the 
Doctrine here eftablifhed : A Synopfis of which, 
as drawn up by the Author himfelf at the Clofe of 
the Work, is here adjoined. 

1’. Omnis motus animalis, fit naturalis, vitalis, 
five animalis proprié fic diétus, Organum univerfale 
eft mufculus. 

2°. In horum fingulorum Compage, preter Ner- 
vum, Arteriam, et Venam, nihil aliud cernitur. 
“Hec autem a Cerebro, cerebello, medulla fpinali, 
et Corde oriuntur. Ergo in his ipfis Fontibus 
motus mufcularis Origines funt inveniendz. 

3°. Nervi 
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3°. Nervi funt minime elaftici. Ergo Fluidi 
cujufdam a Cerebro, cerebello, aut medulla fpinali, 
orti, eofdemque perfluentis, Ope ad hofce motus 
Vim contribuunt. 

4°. Arteriz et Venz Elafticitate f{umma donan- 
tur: et mufculi eodem Elafticitatis Gradu gaudent ; 
etiam in minimis Fibris, ficut in integro mufculo, 
quod fenfibus patet. 

5°. Globuli Sanguinis hifce Vafis contenti ubi- 
que funt elaftici, quorum Rubore ubique perfufo tin- 
guntur mufculi, eorumque Fibre uluime five mi- 
nim. Hifce igitur Vafis, eorumque Fluido, de- 
betur harum minimarum Fibrarum omnium, h. e. 
totius mufculi Elafticicas, 

6°. Fibra minima feu ultima mufcularis eft muf- 
culus fimplex. 

7°, Mufculi omnes, naturales, vitales, et anima- 
Jes, ex hifce minimis Fibris, cum fanguiferis et 
Nervis ad has ducentibus, varie difpofitis et con- 
nexis componuntur: unde mufculi compofiti dicun- 
tur. 

8°. Mufcutorum compofitorum Fabrica per Ana- 
tomiam Oculis expofita patet, item motus ac Ratio 
ejus m vivifectionibus confpicuenda fe preebent. 

9°. Compofiterum vero Actio nil aliud eft, nifi 
Actionam minimarum harum Fibrarum fimul agen- 
tium fumma, Et cum natura in minimis eque ac 
an maximis valeat, fibique femper fimilis fit, et 
optimo in fingulis generibus, h, e. unico utatur ar- 
tificio, quod in maximis feu compofitis mufculis 
con{picitur ; in minimis eorum fibris eandem fequi 
rationem eft valde probabile. 

10°. Sed in compofttoram mufculorum cum na- 
turalium, tum vitahum, fabrica inveniuntur cava, 
et in dateribus cavorum fanguifera elaftica fanguine 
elaftico in Wiaftole plus minufve Turgentia ; contra 
autem in Syftole aut omnino aut magna Saltem ex 
‘Parte, depleta. 
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11°. Ad Compofitorum autem Motum inchoan- 
dum in fingulis Agmen ducit Fluidum aliquod in 
Cavum irrumpens; quo paulum dilitato, irruit fan- 
suis pre Foribus inftans in lateralia fanguifera, Im- 
minutis jam eorum refiftentiis, per Expanfionem 
cavi, qua extenduntur Vafa, qua prius erant col- 
lapfa vel plicata ; ex quo Vis diaftoles maxime au- 
getur, 

12°. Fluida in compoftorum Mufeulorum cava, 
ad Motum diaftoles inchoandum irrumpentia, di- 
verforum generum funt; in Cor et Arterias San- 
guis, in Pulmones Aer, in Inteftina Aer et alimenta, 
in Veficam urinariam Urina, et in mutculos volun- 
tarios Fluidum nervotum; ut Temporibus, ita 
Mole Motuque Fluidorum diverfis, Hine diaftole 
nec zequalibus Temporibus, neque Vi quali, im 
omnibus completur ; citiffime et fortiffime nempe 
in Corde et Arteriis; in Pulmonibus paulo tardius ; 
in Inteftinis lente, et ‘Temporibus incertis; in Ve- 
fica urinaria paulatim ef lentiffime; in Mutfculis 
voluntariis func omnium celerrime, nunc omnium 
tardiflime, Vi et Temporibus incertis, ad Animi 
nutum. Et hac omnia fiunt pro Ratione Fun¢tio- 
nis obeundz, quz in fingulis eft diverfa ; unde tanta 
Phoenomenorum in Oeconomia animali Diverfitas. 
Diattole nihilominus Natura in omnibus eft eadem, 
nempe, cavi per Impulfum Fluidorum Diftenfio, 

13°. Diaftolen vel Dilationem in Mufculis natu- 
ralibus et vitalibus ad fummum fic perductam, 
{tatim mechanica Neceffitate fubfequitur Syftoles 
Initium 5 quse celerius vel tardius, fortius vel de- 
bilius, certis vel incertis Temporibus progreditur 
ac perficitur, eodem fcilicet More et Modo, qui 
in Defcriptione Diaftoles fupra eft expofitus. 

14°. Sed in Mufculis votuntariis, qui Antago- 
niftis copulantur, et Voluntatis Imperio fubjecti 
junt, cum Diaftoles tum Syftoles Initium, ae 
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fus, Vis, Celeritas, Duratio, Finis, funt omnia 
arbitraria. 

15°. Caufa proxima Syftoles in Mutculis, cum 
naturalibus tum vitalibus, eft fanguiferorum in La- 
teribus Cavorum annulatim et reticulatim difpofito- 
rum, et inter fe communicantium, Elafticitas, fan- 
guine elaftico acceflorio Tempore Diaftoles influ- 
ente exaucta. Hzec enim Vafa elaftica fanguine 
elaftico jam plena, a Centro cavi Dhiaftoles Vi 
diftraéta, Viribus eorum tum ultra /Equilibrium 
fanguine accefforio auctis, nituntur ubique vertus 
Centrum cavi fe reftituere, et fe reftituunt, ita uz 
Motus Syftoles modo {fupra citato perficiatur. 

16°. Itaque horum omnium, naturalium et vita- 
lium, mufculorum vifibilium motus nihil aliud nif 
Diaftoles et Syftoles alterna Repetitio effe apparet ; 
quz Impulfu et Repulfu alternis Vicibus perficitur, 

17°. Sed mufculus voluntarius Compofitus vifi- 
bilis eft congeries minimarum Fibrarum  ejufdem 
plane Figure, atque eft ipfe mufculus integer; in 
cujus etiam motu Diaftole et Syftole per Exp, 1. 
Cap. 11. manifefto deprehenduntur : Ergo, et in 
omnibus ejus Fibris minimis iidem motus  fiunt, 
Sed motus Diaftoles et Syfloles fine cavis fieri ne- 
queunt: Ergo in Fibris minimis, feu mufculis fim- 
plicibus, dantur cava; nec aliter quam fecundum 
Longitudinem harum Fibrarum Cylindricarum col- 
locari poffunt hacce cava, ut in Fig. 3. Tab. 3. 
eadem defcribitur. 

18°. Impulfu item Fluidi cujufdam ab ea cava 
diftendenda in Diaftole opus eft: Et talem Impul- 
fum per Nervos fieri in Experimento 3. Cap. 11. 
monitratur, 

19°. Sed Repulfu etiam opus eft ad Syftolen: 
Repulfus autem Elafticitatis effectus eft: Elafticitas 
vero in fanguiferis eorumque Fluido reperitur per 
Exp. Sec. 7. Cap. 6. inftitutum. At hee fangui- 
fera ad omnem mufculum Fibramque minimam 

| 1 3 mufcu- 
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mufcularem confertim deferuntur: Ergo harum Fi- 
brarum Elafticitas fanguiferis eorumque Fluido de- 
betur, Elafticitati autem Syftole, unde fimul Repul- 
fus; eodem plane modo in minimis, ac in maximis 
five compofitis mufculis fieri fuperius dictum eft. 

20°. Nec hifce Motibus alternis auxiliatrices 
Copias afferendo turbatur vel minimum fanguinis 
Circulatio, que nihilominus zequalis permanet et 
conftans ; quoniam in diftenfilibus proxime inter fe 
communicantibus Vafis Derivatio hec alterna per- 
ficitur, ubi Quantitas fanguinis uni antagoniftarum 
tributa ab altero flatim et neceffario derivatur, nec 
aucta nec imminuta Quantitate illa fanguinis, que 
ipfi Membro integro debetur. Violentiorem quidem 
feu validiorem mufculorum motum Acceleratio fan- 
guinis, fed fano Corpore nulla Circulationis inaequa- 
litas fubfequitur. Natura itaque ubique fibi fimilis 
et fimplex invenitur ; in compofitorum genere con- 
gruens, in horum Speciebus nullam effentialem Dif- 
ferentiam complectens, in minimis ut in maximis 
pariter valens. A fola igitur partlum componen- 
tium varia Difpofitione, Connexione, et Robore, 
Fluidorum etiam irrumpentium Quantitate et Cele- 
ritate, h.e. Momento vario, motufque Dire¢tionis 
Varietate, Phoenomena in Oeconomia animali di- 
verfiffima admodum profluunt ; in quibus nulla fane 
effentialis eft Differentia, cum ab infdem Principiis 
plus minufve agentibus, eodem Inftrumento diver- 
fis Medis difpofito et impulfo, eofdem vel fimiles, 
Gradu vel Tempore tantum diverfos, producat Ef- 
fectus, qui Phoenomena dicuntur. Ergo Principiis, 
Caulis, Inftrumentis, et Effeétibus exhibitis, motus 
mufcularis Ratio paret. Quod Anatomia, Obfer- 
vationibus, Experimentis, et Ratiocinio Mechanico, 
rat demonftrandum. | 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XIl. 


To the Author of Tut HisTory oF THE 
WorRKS OF THE LEARNED. 


SIR, 
MIDST all the other excellent and fuccefsful 
-& Politicks of the French Court, the affiduous 
Application of the King and his Minifters to fur- 


. ther the Growth of Learning, and promote Arts and 


Sciences, efpecially fuch as are moft ufeful to Man- 
kind, is highly Praife-worthy, and ought to be 
imitated by all other Princes and States. 

An Inftance of this we have in the Encourage- 
ment they have given to their Mathematicians to 
find out the true Figure of the Earth, the Quantity 
of a Degree upon 7 Meridian, and the accelera- 
ting Gravity of Bodies under different Latitudes, 
They have {pared no Coft or Pains to determine 
this by the moft accurate Obfervations from’ th 
Equator to the Pole, as the true Decifion of fach a 
Point might be of great Advantage in Navigation : 
And this could not have been from any private 
View, fince all trading Nations muft equally reap 
the Benefit of it. 

From the moft accurate Obfervations on the actual 
Gravitation of Bodies at the Earth’s Surface, or the 
different Lengths of Pendulums vibrating Seconds 
from the Equator to the Pole, the French Mathema- 
ticians have fettled this Matter to as great Exa¢t- 
nefs as can wel] be expected. 

M. Maupertius, in a Book lately publifh’d, has 
given us a particular Account of the laft Obferva- 
tions of the French Mathematicians, made at the 
Polar Circle, both as to the accelerating Gravity, 


and the Meafure of a Degree there compared with . 


that of France. From thefe Obfervations he has 
ite 4 given 
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given us a Table of the different Accelerations from 
the Equator to the Pole. From thefe Obfervations 
the Length of a Pendulum vibrating Seconds at 
Paris i$ 440,57 French Lines ; at Pello 441,173 
at the Pole 441,524; and at the Equator 439,335 
fuch Lines. Now, from hence it is plain, or will 
appear {fo to any one who will make the Calculation, 
that the Increments of Gravity in going from the 
Equator to the Pole, are exaétly equal and propor- 
tional to the Decrements of the Centrifugal Forces, 
allowing the Centrifugal Force at the Equator to be 
to the Force of Gravity, as 1 to 2883 which is 
M. Maupertiuss own Suppofition, and muft cer- 
tainly be extremely near the Truth, But fuppofing 
the Decrements of Centrifugal Force to be every 
where proportional and equal to the Increments of 
Gravitation, as will appear by Computation, it is 
evident, that thefe being ballanced or fet one againft 
the other, the primitive Gravity, or the Gravity 
fuppofing the Earth to be at Reft, will turn out 
every where equal, and will not be fenfibly different 
under the moft different Latitudes: And this is a 
Demontftration that the Earth is perfeétly Spherical; 
and that thé different Gravitations or Lengths of 
Pendulums under different Latitudes is intirely ow- 
ing to the Earth’s Revolution about its Axis, 

This perhaps is what the French Mathematicians 
did not expect to difcover and prove, becaufe it is 
fo greatly different from the Meafures of a Degree 
upon the Meridian, which they had obferved in 
France and at the Polar Circle ; for thefe Meafures 
would make the Earth vaitly more oblete or more 
deprefs’d at the Poles, than had been ever concluded 
from any other Hypothefis hitherto affumed or ar- 
gued from to this Purpofe: And yet thefe Meafures 
of the French Mathematicians, which had been 
made with fo much Care and Diligence, can hardly 
be called in queftion ; and therefore it-muft be con- 
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cluded, that thofe different Meafures are owing not 
to the Figure of the Earth, but to fome other Caufe. 
And here feveral Reafons may be affign’d, which 
will be fufficient to fhew that the Convexity of the 
upper Surface or Superficies of the Earth, or Terra- 
firma, is not every where equal under the fame La- 
titude, nor oe to the Convexity of the fluid Ocean 
in the fame Latitude. 

’Tis certain, in faét, that the dry Land, or Terra- 
firma, rifes or becomes more Convex every way 
from the Sea towards the Mountains or inland 
Springs. This is abfolutely neceffary, to derive the 
Water from the Bottom of the Mountains or Spring- 
heads into the Sea through the Rivers, which muft 
be continually declining towards the Ocean into 
which they are emptied, whether there be any fuch 
vifible Difference in the Earth’s Curvature or not. 
And this Prominence, or greater Curvature of the 
Surface on the dry Land, cannot be owing to any 
Laws of Staticks, by which all Bodies would take 
theif Place nearer to or farther from the Centre, ac- 
cording to their fpecifick Gravities, fince we fee 
the Rocks and Mountains, and the clofeft and moft 
folid Minerals, the heavieft and denfeft Parts of the 
Farth that we know of, ftanding upon or lying 
very near the Surface. This therefore muft be ow- 
ing to the Wifdom and Contrivance of the great 
Architect, and is a fignal Argument of Providence, 
above and beyond the common Effects and Laws 
of Matter and Motion. And this feems to be a . 
plain Argument, that the Rocks, Mountains, and 
denfer Minerals near the Surface, were never in a 
State of Fluidity, capable of receiving any Impref- 
fion to be made upon the Matter, or taking any 
Pofition by the Rotation of the Earth about its Axis. 
And yet all that has been hitherto offered for the 
oblate Figure of the Earth, has been grounded on 
this precarious, unprov’d, and very improbable Sup- 


pofition, : The 
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The plain Neceffity, in Reafon and Wifdom, 
of the Earth’s rifing or growing more Convex to- 
wards the Sea, efpecially at fmall Diftances, may 
be, plain enough from what has been faid already ; 
and from hence M. Ca/ffini found the Degrees of the 
Meridian in France meafure lefs, or the Earth’s 
Convexity to be greater, as he came nearer to the 
Englifh Channel which communicates with the main 
Ocean. But his Conclufion from hence, that there- 
fore the Earth muft be an oblong {pheroid Promi- 
nent at the Poles, was no better grounded than the 
Reafonings to the contrary for an oblate Spheroid. 

The Neceffity of the Earth’s greater Convexity 
near the Sea in foutherly Latitudes, and not far di- 
ftant from the main Ocean, will not equally hold 
in very northern Latitudes, where the adjoining Sea 
is in a manner dry Land by the eternal Frofts, and 
where confequently there can be no Danger of In- 
undations, ere therefore the Convexity of the 
Earth’s Surface may be nearly equal to the Con- 
vexity of the Ocean and the common Convexity of 
the whole Globe; and therefore the Meafure of a 
Degree taken by the French Mathematicians at the 
Polar Circle, muft come neareft to the true Con- 
vexity of the Radius of the whole Sphere; which 
would make the Diameter of the Earth 7988 Eng- 
life Miles; not much different from what our Exglifh 
Norwood had obferved above a hundred Years ago 
in meafuring the Ax of the Meridian betwixt Lox- 
don and York. And thus, Sir, I have comprehended 
this Argument in as few Words as poffible, that if 
you fhould think it worthy of being inferted in your 
Account, it might not take up too much Room; 
and if the Jearned Gentlemen concerned fhould take 
any Notice of it, you may poffibly hear from me 
again, Tam, SIR, &. 

PHILALETHES. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XIU. 


Obfervations upon Dr. Pemberton’s Demonfira- 
tion publifhed in the Hiftory of the Worke 
of the Learned for the laft Month. 


I N examining into the Truth or Falfhood of any 
Propofition, there are three things carefully to 
be attended to by thofe who would not impofe upon 
themfelves or others. 

aft, The Conditions, or Suppofitions laid down 
in the Propofition. 

2dly, The Conclufion, or Affertion built upon 
thofe Suppofitions. 

3dly, The Demonftration, or Method of Rea- 
foning, by which fuch Conclufion is, or may be 
drawn from fuch Suppofitions. 

Whatever Suppofitions a Writer lays down, pror 
vided they are not impoffible or inconfiftent; if he 
reafons juftly upon them, he will arrive at a juft 
Conclufion, that is, the Propofition will be true 
and certain. 

Now if any body will maintain that Propofitien 
to be falfe, he ought either to point out fome Faule 
in the Reafoning, if a Demonftration have been 
given; or elfe, to lay down the fame Suppofitions 
with the Writer he cenfures, and by reafoning more 
juftly upon them, to form a different Conclufion. 

If he cannot, or will not do either of thefe, it is 
7 Purpofe to difpute the Truth of the Propo- 
ition. ; 

But there is another Method I have fometimes 
obferved to be taken by thofe, who aim at popular 
Fame, rather than Truth, and confequently pay lefs 
Regard to the Judgment of the intelligent Reader, 
than to the Opinion of the Unlearned or Injudicious. 


If 
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If fuch a Perfon chance to knock his Head againft 
the Truth, if he happen unadvifedly to affert a 
Propofition to be falfe, which he is afterwards con- 
vinced is indifputably true, he has not the Virtue 
nor the Courage to own his Miftake, he. has no 
notion of the Honour it would do him, frankly and 
ingenuoufly to acknowledge the Overfight ; no, 
he cannot bear it fhould be faid, that the learned, 
the judicious Mr.— or Dr. — was ever in the 
wrong. 

What then muft he do? He fees the Conclufion 
he has cenfured, muft neceffarily arife from the Sup- 
pofitions laid down by his Antagonift; he finds it 
utterly impoffible to draw a different Conclufion 
from them by fair Reafoning. What Courfe can 
he take in this Condition ? 

His only Method is to alter the Suppofitions, 
But then to do this openly and declaredly would be 
giving up the Caufe. Every Child knows, that 
when the Premiffes are changed, the Conclufion 
muft alter with them: No-body but muft fee, that 
he who is forced to change the Suppofitions, in order 
to come at a different Conclufion, is convinced in 
his own Breaft, that from the fame Suppofitions un- 
altered fuch different Conclufion could not be drawn. 

The Suppofitions muft therefore be filently chang- 
ed; fomething muft be tacitly flipt intochem, which 
the Author of the Propofition neither lays down, 
nor does at all admit of. 

By this means of laying down Suppofitions feem- 
ingly the fame, but really different, a new Propofi- 
tion may be formed, which fhall contain a Conclufion 
oppofite to that of the Propofition he has cenfured. 

But when this Conduct comes to be ftrictly ex- 
amined into, a Difcovery will be made to the World, 
that furely the Writer muft be little aware of. It 


will appear, 
1, That 
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1. That he is now conf{cious of the Truth of that 
Propofition, which he has inadvertently afferted to 
be falfe. Elfe he would attempt to fhew the Falf- 
hood of it without changing the Suppofitions, 

2. ‘hat notwithftanding this Confcioufnefs, he 
is refolved to maintain as far as poffible what he 
has once afferted. Why elfe does he alter the Sup- 
pofitions ? 

3. That he defigns to impofe upon his Antagonift 
and his Reader, Elfe why is this Change tacitly 
made, and not profefledly ? 

4. That he thinks every-body blind but himfelf. 
For he would not be weak enough to ufe fo low an 
Artifice, if he fuppofed either his Antagonift or any 
of his Readers had Eyes good enough to difcern it. 

How far this may have been the Cafe of Dr. 
Pemberton, 1 fhall leave to his own Reflection and 
the Judgment of the Reader. 

Only, in Juftice to Philalethes and myfelf, I am 
obliged to remind the Doctor of two or three plain 
Matters of Fact. 

When he firft paft * a Cenfure upon the Propofi- 
tion in queftion, he left out Part of the Words of 
Philalethes, and thereby altered the Senfe of one of 
his Suppofitions. 

When this was + detected, and after fome |} Dif- 
pute was ** given up, he made a new Change in the 
Suppofitions. Whereas Philaletbes fuppofed the 
Velocity to be firft affigned, and the Ratio to be 
taken afterwards, the Doctor on the contrary ++ 


* Hiftory of the Works of the Learned for Auguft 1737, 
pag. 126. 

+ Ditto for September 1737. pag. 236. 

| Ditto for O€tober 1737. pag. 285. Ditto for November 
1737. pag. 371. . 

** Ditto for December 1737. pag. 450. Ditto for February 
1738. pag. 133. 

tt Ibid. pag. 134. 
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fuppofed the Ratio to be firft affigned, and the Ve- 
locity to be afterwards taken. 

This fecond Piece of unfair Dealing being * laid 
open, the Doctor ftill perfifts in maintaining the 
Propofition to be falfe, and in order to prove it fo, 
prefents us with the Demonffration we are now to 
examine. 

In this at firft fight he feems to comply with the 
Conditions required by Philalethes. He now names 


a Time, and gives a Velocity, wherewith the Lines — 


are to increafe, before he affumes the Ratio. This 
has the Face of Plain-dealing : let us examine whe- 
ther it be really fo. : 

The Time, fays the Doctor, being thus firft named, 
as alfo the Velocity, wherewith the Lines increafe, 
fo-affigned, that the Rule, by which it varies. is 
exprefly determined: In the next place let any Ratio 
whatever be propofed, 8c. 

1. Now here I muft afk, What is meant by the 
Time named? Is it the Time of the Increafe of the 
Lines ? If fo, the Whole of the Time mult be-employed 
in that'Increafe. 

But the Time here named is not fuppofed by Dr, 
Pemberton to be wholly employed in the Increafe 
of the Lines: He fuppofes his moveable Line to 
arrive at the Afymptobe, and confequently the In- 
‘creafe of the Lines to ceafe, before the End of the 
Fime. 

2. It has from the beginning been fuppofed by 
Philuléthes, that at any given Inftant of the Time, 
the variable Lines and the Difference between them 
will be given, in order to which the Velocity, with 
which the Lines increafe, muft neceffarily be fo af- 
figned, as that at any Inftant whatfoever of the 
Time named, it may be certainly known what the 
Velocityis. Nor indeed can'the Velocity, otherwife, 
be properly faid to be affigned. 

* Ditto for April 1738. pag. 255. Ditto for June 1738. 
Pag. 44. 
Agtee- 
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Agreeably to this, in Appearance at leaft, the 
Doétor tells us, the Velocity, wherewith the Lines 
increafe, is fo affigned, that the Rule by which 
‘varies, is exprefly determined. 

Very good. But doés this Rule hold for the 
whole Time named? No. The Rule expires, and 
the Velocity itfelf ceafes, before the End of the Time. 

It is therefore incumbent upon Dr. Pemberton, 
ether to give usa new Demonftration, wherein the 
Time named fhall be wholly employed in theIncreafe 
of the Lines, and the Velocity fhall -be fo affigned 
at that at every Inftant of the Time named, we may 
know what that Velocity is; or elfe to acknowledge 
the Truth of the Propofition he has‘cenfured. 


| 


ARTICLE XIV. 
I am forry that any of my Correfpondents foould in 
_their Animadverfions on others lay afide the Character 
of a Gentleman, which I would fill hope they maintain 
in other Inftances; efpecially when they are levelled 
at a Perfon, whofe Behaviour, on thefe very Oc- 
cgfions, is an Example of Candour and Politenefs. 
fay this with a particular View to the two Letters, 
addreffed to Dr. Hartley and me, publifbed in the 
Hiftory of July ; which, by the Complaints of Peo- 
: ple wholly difinterefted, I find, gave greater Of- 
fence to others, than to thofe againft whom they were 
immediately diretted : The Dotior’s Behaviour under 
the rough Treatment of his Adverfary, as it appears 
in the following Epiftle, befpeaks the Calmuefs of bis 
Temper, and is a Proof of the Reputation be bears 
among the better Part of Mankind. Mrs. Stephens 
has taken the beft and moft prudent Courfe for obvi- 
atsng ‘the Efforts of ‘ber Antagoniff, -by calling upon 
all thofe who have received Benefit by her: Medicines 
to‘ fend*in Actounts of their Succefs; this they are 
obliged to comply with, both in Gratitude to her, and , 
Juftice to the Public 5 and I hope the Number of ber hid 
Vouchers or 
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Vouchers will make her appear as great a Benefaétre/s 
to Mankind as I wifb her to be. 


To the Author of Tut Histrory or THE 
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SIR, 


[ ®s the Favour of you to publifh the Ab- 
ftract of my Experiments in your next Hi- 
ftory; that your Readers may fee what real Dif- 
ference there is between the Experiments men- 
tioned in the feventh Article of your laft Hiftory 
and mine, Surely it is needlefs to fay, that [ 
endeavour to be impartial in a Cafe where my 
own Life and Health are fo nearly concerned. If 
the Author of that Letter will name himfelf, the 
twenty-four Perfons whofe Cafes he mentions, or 
thofe who made the Experiments, I fhall be ex- 
tremely obliged to him; but the World may 
demand the Authority upon which his Faéts are 
founded. 

«© | was examined again by Mr. Hawkins on the 
sth of laft Month, and found to have a Stone in 
my Bladder. This was highly probable befoge. 
However, being now certain what my Cafe fs, 
and having no Reafon to doubt the general Effi- 
cacy of the Medicines, I continue to take them, 
I have alfo a good Prefumption of their Efficacy 
in my particular Cafe, for 1 ftill void fmall Bits 
of Stone, and have lately brought off feveral 
large Scales, in which the diftinét Coats are vifible. 
Be pleas’d to publifh this Letter. Iam, 


S1R, 


Your moft obedient bumble Servant, 


Aug. 19 
1738. : D, HartTvey. 


In 
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In Confequence of the Requeft at the Beginning 
of the foregoing Letter, to which I am de- 
firous of paying a due Regard, I here adjoin 
the Abftract there recommended : It is en- 
tituled, 


An Abftra@ of fome Experiments, ferving to 
illuftrate the ten foregoing Ca/es.* 


‘ a I have taken Mrs, Stepbens’s Medi- 

cines, my Urine has been of a more urinous 
Smell than ufual ; turbid at the Time of making, 
and alkaline, that is, it turns Syrup of Violets 
green, and ferments with the following acid Liquors, 
Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur, 
Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Sea-Salt, Vinegar, and 
Lemon-Juice. And as far as I can judge, the 
Cafe is the fame with all who take thefe Medicines, 
This I thought very remarkable when 1 firft ob- 
ferved it, and began to hope, that Urine, which 
was fo different from common Urine, might have 
different Effects upon Stones in the Kidneys and 
Bladder. And I have lately been informed, that 
even common Urine, when it putrifies, that is, 
turns alkaline by being kept, will diffolve and take 
up the calculous Incruftations, upon the Sides and 
Bottoms of Chamber-pots. 

II. In order to fatisfy myfelf the better in this 
Affair, I thought it not amifs to try what Effedts 
my Urine, thus rendered alkaline by the Medicines, 
would havé upon Stones taken from a human Body, 
by digefting them in it with a gentle Heat. For 
this Purpofe I took the Stones A and B, and fawed 
each of them into four Pieces, of nearly the fame 


* Ten Cafcs of Perfons who have taken Mrs. Stephens’s Mc- 
dicines for the Stone. London: Printed for S. Harding in St 
Martin’s-Lane; and J. Roberts in Warvick-Lane. 
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Shape and Size. A was a white hard Stone of 
an uniform Subftance throughout. It confifted of 
Coats indeed, but thefe were all, as far as one 
could judge, perfectly alike. B was a brown Stone; 
its Shell was hard and knotted, but the internal 
Parts were much fofter. I called the feveral Pieces 
A r,B1x3 Az, B82; A, B33: Aa, 843. 
order to denote thereby the feveral Liquors in which 
each was digefted ; 1 ftanding for New-River Wa- 
ter; 2 for a Mixture of Mrs. Stepbens’s Powder 
and New-River Water; 3 for common Urine ; 
and 4 for my own alkaline Urine. I then digefted 
all thefe Pieces of Stone for a Week in their refpec- 
tive Liquors, witha gentle Heat. This Heat was 
intended to have been the fame as that of Urine in 
the Bladder; but my Contrivances not being good, 
it was, at different Times, both confiderably greater, 
and confiderably lefs. I examined them pretty 
often, and recruited the Liquors, as they watfted, 
with others of the fame kind. Two or three Days 
atter they were put into Digeftion, I obferved that 
A 4 had fome white Scales lying upon its Surface 
in feveral Parts, which fell off upon being preffed 
with my Nail. Aftera Week’s Digeftion, I took 
them out, and rubbed them all witha Cloth. They 
were then laid in a Window till they became per- 
feétly dry. And the following Table fhews the 
Effects which the feveral Liquors had upon them. 


Weights Weights Lois Proportio- 
when put in. when dry. nal Lofs. 


1 Grains 308i —= 3043 —— 4 0,012. 
2 276 273 —— 3 0,010. 
3 219% 220} Gain 1 0,004, 
4. 213} I9Ql —— 22; 0,105, 


257 243 —— 14 0,054. 
227 217 »-—= 10 0,044. 
222 223: Gain 14 — 0,006, 
212: — 190 wee 225 0,105. 
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III. By this Table it appears, that the Pieces 
A 4, B 4 in my alkaline Urine, had loft more 
than any of the others; A 1, B 1, in New-River 


Water, more than A 2, B 2 in the Mixture of 


Mrs. Stephens’s Powder and New-River Water ; 
and that A 3, B 3 in common Urine inad receiv’d 
a {mall Addition, That my alkaline Urine fhould 
occafion the greateft Lofs, is a Preiumption in fa- 
vour of Mrs, Stepbens’s Medicines ; that the News 
River Water fhould have a creater Effect, than the 
Mixture of Mrs. Stephens’s Powder and New-River 
Water, was owing, I believe, to the Powder’s 
adhering clofely to the Stones in feveral Parts ; which 
both kept the Water from coming freely in Contact 
with the Stones, and alfo added to their Weight 5 
and the Increafe of Weight in A 3, B 3, is an Ap- 
pearance of the fame Kind with the Growth of 
Stones in the Body. And upon examining A 2 
accurately, I perceived that it had got an exceedin . 
thin Coat in feveral Parts, which ‘fe parated eafily, 
and which I fuppofed to be an Accretion from ihe 
{tony Particles of the common Urine, in which it 
had been digefted. 

IV. After this I wafhed the feveral Pieces of tlie 
Stone A, and rubb’d them well with a Brufh, fo as 
to take off all loofe Parts; I took out the foft 
internal Parts of the Pieces of B, referving proper 
Portions of cach of the hard Shells; I fawed the 
Stones C, D, and E into four Pieces each, of near- 
ly the fame Shape and Size, and F into two; I 
took two Pieces of the white Shell G, two of the 
brown Nucleus H, and gave them all Names as in 
the following Table, in which 1 denotes New-River 
Water, as before ; 2 Mrs. Stephenss Liquids 3 
common Urine, as before ; and 4 my own alkaline 
Urine, as before. Thefe Pieces were digefted for 
a Week, in the Manner above-mentioned, except- 
ing that the Liquors were now changed every Morn- 
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ing, and all the Pieces rubb’d at the fame Time 
with a wet Sponge. They were rubb’d alfo when taken 
out as Clean as could be without Violence, and then 
laid in a Window till they were perfectly dry. And 
the following Table fhews the Effeéts which thefe 


feveral Liquors had upon them. 





Weights Weights Lofs Proporti- 

when put in. when dry. ona] Lofs. 
A 1 Grains 304 — 288 -——— 16 -— 0,052. 
A 2 ——~~ 272% — 228 —— 44; — 0,163. 
A 3 ——219 — 216% —— 23 — 0,011. 
A 4 190 — 1515 ——— 39 — 0,204. 
Br—— zit — 611-—— 10 — 0,139. 
B2 ——~ 684 -- 50° — 18i— 0,270. 
B3— 631 -——- 62 ——- 11 — 0,023. 
B4—— 63 — 45 —~—- 18 — 0,285. 
Cor aa 1624 — 1502 —— 12 — 0,073. 
C2 ——— 155 132 —— 23 — (0,148. 
C 3 —— 132 — 1302 —— = 13 — OCI. | 
C4 —— 122 — 109 —— 13 — 0,106, 
Dit —— 47 — 36 ——1r — 0,234. 
D2—— 423 — 365 —— 6 — O41. 
D3 — 42 — 42 
D4— 29 — 27 —— 13 — 0,054. 
For —— 50 — 44! —— 53 — 0,110. 
E2—— 36 — 27 ——_ 9 — 0,250. 
Dies i en at 
E4—— 325 — 265 —— 6 — 0,184 ; 
F3-——— 30 — 30 
F 4 ae ee 233 —e 185 pees 5 om 0,212. 
G4—— 6 — 6 | 
ai~—— 3 —- 3 
Fi4 ——. 2; — 14% and a little more. 


V. By 
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V. By this Table it appears, that the Stones had 
loft much more in general by this Week’s Digef- 
tion, than by the former ; which without doubt 
was owing in great Meafure to my having rubbed 
them every Morning with a wet Sponge ; and it 
wasalfo upon this Accouut, I fuppofe, that fome of 
the Pieees in common Urine had loft alittle. How- 
ever, the great Difference of Lofs in the feveral 
Pieces of the fame Stone could not arife from this 
Caufe ; and the rubbing them gave me an Oppor- 
tunity of obferving the Manner in which the feve- 
ral Liquors acted upon the Stones. This was, in 
general, giving a Whitenefs to the Surface of the 
Stones, which, when it was rubbed off, left the 
Stone of its former Colour; but in thofe which 
were moft affected, foft white Scales fell off upon 
being rubbed, and fome of them were corroded, and 
honey-combed. Thus the Pieces in New-River 
Water had a Whitenefs upon their Surface, and the 
Water itfelf became milky ; A2, A4, C2, C4, 
F 4, and Hg had all loft white Scales; B2, E2 
and E 4 were all_ pretty much corroded; D2 a 
little corroded; B 4 was corroded within, and at 
the fame time its knotted external Surface render’d 
{mooth; D4 had its brown Surface turned white, 
but G 4 feemed not to have been affected at all. 

VI. In order to fatisfy myfelf {till farther, I 
took all the foregoing Stones, H 3 and H 4 ex- 
cepted, which were loft by reafon of their Small- 
nefs ; and digefted them again in their refpective 
Liquors, having now got a Contrivance, by which 
they were kept in a Heat, not differing materially 
from that of Urine in the Bladder. I got alfo two 
{mall round Stones from the Reverend Dr. Hales, 
which were both taken out of the Bladder of the 
{ame Perfon, and which the Doctor judged to be 
very hard ones,,and called them 13 andI4, I3 
weighed Twenty-five ee and an half, and was 
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put into common Urine; 14 weighed Twenty-one 
Grains and an half, and was put into my own al- 
kaline Urine. I began the Digeftion Fuly 26. The 
Liquors were changed every Day during the whole 
Digeftion, and the Stones all rubbed with a wet 
Sponge every Day for the firft ten Days; then 
once in three or four Days till Sept. 3, but after 
that not at all. And the following Table fhews 
the Day on which each Stone was either fo far 
wafted as not to be found, or reduced to fuch a 
Size, as to be in Danger of being confounded with 
the {mall Pieces, which fell from the reft. 


- - 24. 
24. 
. - 27. 

- - - 87. 
- - O€?, 11. 

- - - 15. 
- - - 15. 

: - - 5. 
- - 31. 

- - Nov. 5. 
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[ omitted to fet down the Day, on which C 4 
was judged to be wafted; but I remember, that it 
was not till towards the latter’‘End of the Digef- 
tion. 

Vif. All this time the feveral Pieces in common 
Urine continued intire, and even had Incruftations 
upon them, I took them out Nov. 5, and having 

weighed 
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weighed them Nov. 15, when they were perfectly 
dry, found that they had all receiv’d an Increafe of 
Weight, as in the following Table: 


Grains, 

had gained 17%. 
: - 10. 
- - - 18. 

74 
4. 
- - 4. 
~ - - Be 
- - 2. 


. 
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VIIL. The Manner in which the other Pieces 
waited, was in general the fame as that which 
defcribed above in the 6th Paragraph, excepting that 
thofe in New-River Water became after fome time 
as much honey-combed as the reft, and wafted as fatt ; 
that D4 and G4 remained unalter’d to Appearance 
tor along time, and then grew quite rotten in a few 
Days ; and that I 4, the fmall hard Stone given me 
by Dr, Hales, had feveral Cracks in it, after about 
a iMonth’s Digeftion. 

IX. Befides thefe I made feveral other Experi- 
ments, the Refult of which it may not be improper 
juft to mention. | 

X. I digefted different Pieces of the fame Stones 
in my own alkaline Urine, with different Heats ; 
the one, that of Urine in the Bladder ; the other 
fo great that I could not bear my Hand at relt in 
it; and I found, that the Jefs Heat had the greater 
Effect, 

XI}. I boiled different Pieces of the fame Stones 
in common Water, my own alkaline Urine, and 
common Urine, for five Hours each. ‘Thofe in 
Water and my Urine wafted confiderably, and the 
Surface of the Jaft was turned white and foft; but 
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thofe in common Urine had little Effect produced 
upon them. 

XII. I digefted different Pieces of the fame Stones 
in common Water, the diftilled Water of Water- 
Pepper, the Juice and the Deco¢tion of it ; and 
found that common Water had a greater Effect than 
any ofthefe. The Heat in this andall the following 
Experiments did not differ materially from that of 
Urine in the Bladder. 

XIII. I digefted Pieces of Stones taken from the 
human Bladder, from the Bladders of Dogs, and 
the Stomachs of Horfes, in Thames Water, and in 
Pump Water, and found, that both the Waters 
diffolved all the human Stones intirely, and wafted 
the others very much; but the Thames Water had 
the quickeft Effect. The Waters were changed 
every Morning, at which time I obferved, that the 
Pump Water, poured on the Day before, had always 
iome Bubbles upon it. Some of the human Stones 
were cracked during the Diffolution. 

XIV. I digefted Pieces of the fame Dogs and 
Horfes Stones in common Urine, and my own 
alkaline Urine ; but did not obferve any Effect, 
except that one of the Dog’s Stones feemed a little 
foftened by my Urine. 

XV. I digefted a large Kidney-ftone, two Pieces 
that had been boiled in my alkaline Urine, and a 
round hard Stone in common Urine, which was a 
Mixture of different Urines. The Kidney-ftone 
and the two Pieces loft fomething of their Weight. 
The round hard Stone grew black at firft, but whe- 
ther it was wafted or not, I cannot determine from 
tts Appearance, and I had not weighed it. The 
Surface of the Kidney-ftone was rendered fo brittle, 
that large Scales broke off with very little Force, 
but they were neither white nor foft. 

_ XVII digefted a large Kidney-ftone of the 
jame Shape, Size and Texture, with the foregoing, 
and 
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and taken out.of the other Kidney of the fame Per- 
fon, with twelve different Stones, or Pieces of Stones, 
in the alkaline Urine of a Gentleman, who took 
Mrs. Stephens’s Medicines: They all watted very 
faft, excepting one Piece, which received a {mall 
Addition. It was iron- coloured, and exceedingly 
hard, as I found by fawing it. [e appeared to me, 
that this Gencleman’s Urine had in general a quicker 
Effect than my own, The Stones mentioned i 
this, the 10th, 13th, 14th and 15th Sitanathe, 
were none of them rubbed. 

XVII. There are fome Appearances mentioned 
in this Abftraét, which I cannot account for; but 
if the Experiments were repeated with more Accura- 
cy, and other new ones tried, it is probable, that 
many ufeful Difcoveries would arife. And thus much 
I think one may venture to conclude, even trom 
thefe Experiments, that the Diffolutions by the fe- 
veral Sorts of common Water prove againft the 
abfolute Neceffity of an acrimanious Liquid for this 
Purpofe, and that thofe by the two alkaline Urines 
are {trong Prefumptions in Favour of Mrs, Stephens’s 
Medicines, efpecially when compared with the fore- 
going Cafes, I fhall be much obliged to any Gen- 
tleman, who will furnifh me with Stones for the 
farther Profecution of this Matter. 


ARTICLE 
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am Tit 2h B@’ XV. 


The Extratts which Ipromifed the Reader, from the 
Abbe Banier’s Mythology, &c. * were intended 
to be, His Difcourfe on the Origin and Source of 
Fas e,and fomePaffages from theChapters wherein 
be treats of the Onactes and Maaic of the an- 
cient Pagans. I have already entered upon the 
firft of thefe Subjects, and difclofed feveral Springs 
of Figtion, viz. Vanity; Want of Letters 5 the 
falfe Eloquence of Orators; the wild Reports of 
Travellers; Poets and Painters: I now proceed 
to fome others equally fertile. 


HE Theatres have introduced an Infinity of 

Fables: ’Tis on the Stage that the Liberty of 
difguifing Perfons and Faéts triumphs: The Imagi- 
nation and the Senfes are more agreeably enter- 
tain’d, when an Author in the Management of 
his Plot deviates from Truth, than if he repre- 
{ented Things as they really happened. Pa/iphae, 
in love with a Captain called Zaurus, would not 
have made that Impreffion on a Grecian Audience, 
where fhe was odious, on the fcore of her Huf- 
band Adiizos, as fhe did, when feign’d to be ena- 
mourd of a Bull, which Neptune had caufed to if- 
fue out of the Sea. One is more fenfibly touch’d 
with iecing Audromeda or Hefiode expos’d to 
Moniters, than only falling into the Hands of Pi- 
rates; and Dido, in Deipair at the Lofs of a 
Lover, piercing her Bofom, ftrikes more force- 
ably, than if fhe flew herfelf for the Death of a 


. Hufband ; as it appears fhe did from Hiftory. 


Thus there is a Merit in lying artfully, and ac- 
cording to Rule; in feigning Actions, Converfa- 


* See our Hiftory for Fune laft, pag. 434. 
tions, 
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tions, and Sentiments ; and Fable is elevated on 
the Theatre as its Throne. 

Laftly, under this Head, it may be affirmed, 
that the Painters, defigning after the Imagination of 
the Poets, have likewife ftamped a Currency on 
feveral Fables ; and it is, probably enough, to them 
that we owe, at leaft in part, the Exiftence of Cen- 
taurs, Syrens, Harpies, Nymphs, Fawns, and Sa- 
tyrs; which they have painted after the Portraits 
drawn of them by the Poets, or the Stories of 
Sailors and Fifhermen : They have even frequent- 
ly given a Sanction to fabulous Hiftories by their 
beautiful Reprefentations of them ; which 1s fo true, 
that the Heathens owe many of their Gods to their 
Statuaries and Limners, 

A fixth Source of Fable mentioned by our Author, 
is, The Plurality or the Identity of Names. On 
this he infifts very briefly ; and I fhall entirely pais 
it over, to make room for the feventh, viz. The 
Ignorance of Nature: The handling of which af- 
fords a more agreeable Entertainment. 
'~Curiofity, fo natural to Mankind, fays M. Bazier, 
perpetually incites them to inquire after the Caufes of 
any furprifing Phenomena ; and in thofe barbarous 
Ages, which had made fo little Progrefs in the 
Knowledge of the mundane Syftem, they had Re- 
courfe to grofs and unphilofophical Solutions: They 
animated every thing, Rivers, Fountains, Stars, 
(sc, This was an effectual Method of fhortening 
their Refearches; nothing was eafier than to refer 
to fupernatural Agents thofe Effeéts of which they 
underftood not the Principles. They afterwards 
deified thofe things which they at firit humaniz’d 
only ; the Sun was ador’d under the Name of 
Apollo, the Moon under that of Diana, The 
Dread of their Influences, which they faw affected 
every thing here below, was undoubtedly the Motive 
of their Apotheofis, and for eftablifhing a Wor- 
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fhip to pacify them when they were fuppos’d to 
be angry. The Priefts, upon thefe Foundations, 
invented Stories, and publifhed the Apparitions of 
their pretended Divinities, in order to perpetuate 
their lucrative Employments, For inftance, they 
taught, That Diana was enamoured of Endymion, 
and that her Eclipfes were owing to the Vifits fhe 
paid her Lover on the Mountains of Caria; But 
as thefe Amours did not laft always, there was a 
Neceffity of looking out for fome other Caufe of 
her Obfcurations; and therefore it was faid, that 
Enchanters (efpecially thofe of Zheffaly, which a- 
bounded with poifonous Herbs, by Reafon of a 
Foam that Cerberus had fhed on it) were able by 
their Sorceries to draw her down to the Earth. In 
like Manner, as they were Strangers to the Origin 
of the Winds, they fancied certain furious Deities, 
who caufed the Ravages thereby made on the Earth 
and Seas; and to bound their Audacity, they 
framed a fuperior Divinity, whofe Office it was to 
prefide over them. Each River and Fountain had 
likewife its tutelary God ; and whether the Streams 
were named after the Kings who firft reigned in 
the Countries thro? which they flowed, or the 
Kings were denominated from them, they were 
in time confounded together, and the Prince dei- 
fied for the Sake of the River. Were they to 
fpeak of /ris, or the Rainbow, with the Nature 
of which they were utterly unacquainted, they 
trump’d her up a Goddefs ; her Beauty made 
her pafs for the Daughter of Thaumas, a poetical 
Perfonage, whofe Name fignifies Wonderful ; 
and becaufe they had learnt, it is likely, by the 
Tradition of the Deluge, that God had appointed 
the Bow to be as it were a Sign of Reconciliation, 
thev therefore regarded their Jris as a Meflenger 
of the Gods, and efpecially of Fune, becaufe fhe 
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difcovers the Temper of the Air, of which the 
Wife of Jove is the Symbol. 

Thus a Variety of Phyfical Deities were framed, 
and many Aftronomical Fables invented. They 
were indeed the Refult of a pitiful Phifiology, but 
the Ancients had never a better; and the Poets 
afterwards adorning the Ideas of it with all the 
Embellifhments their prolific Mufes were able to 
beftow, they became fo agreeable in that Drefs, 
that Nature had no Charms but under thefe Dif- 
cuifes ; nor did they for a long time fo much as 
dream of contemplating her as fhe really is, or of 
extending their Difcoveries. But the principal 
Evil in all this was, that Religion was hereby a 
Sufferer : Every new Divinity introduced new 
Ceremonies ; and they were confidered as impious, 
who could fee further than the Vulgar, and did 
not implicitly fubmit to them, Thus the un- 
fortunate Anaxagoras was put to death, for teach- 
ing that the Sun was not animated, and that it 
was only a Plate of Steel of the Size of Peloponnefus. 
From what has been now faid it may be reafonably 
concluded, that Part of the Philofophy of the An- 
cients was comprifed in their Fables, provided we 
own that it was a very grofs Philofophy, a Syftem 
founded on the Report of the Senfes, and fuch even 
as might be expected from the Imagination of a 
Rutftic. 

Our Author continues this Subjeét through the 
two Chapters immediately enfuing that which I 
have here tranflated, as one Specimen of his Per- 
formance ; perhaps he expatiates upon it more than 
is needful, and has affected to difplay his own Eru- 
dition, no lefs than to inftruét his Reader: How- 
ever that be, what I have recited will anfwer the 
Purpofe I propofed by it, and I might clofe here 
upon that Iffue: But that I may at once give my 
Reader a complete View of the Argument, and 
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jaftify my Infinuation of the needlefs Prolixity of 
the Abbe Banier in handling it, I will adjoin a 
brief and yet a comprehenfive Abftract of what 
follows thereupon in this Volume. 

In the fifth Chapter then, our Author affigns four 
other Sources of Fable befides the aforementioned. 
One of them is, The Effablifbment of Colonies and 
the Invention of Arts. Egypt and Phen:cia being 
peopled after the Deluge long before Greece, their 
Inhabitants were civilized before thofe of the latter : 
Several of thefe going into Greece, either that they 
might difcover the Riches of the Country, or in- 
duce the Grecians to admit their fettling in it, for the 
carrying on of Commerce, endeavoured by all 
means to foften their Ferocity, and to polifh their 
Behaviour. In time they taught them to cultivate the 
Land, to make Garments, to build Villages, and 
at Jaft Cities, to form Societies, and enter into the 
facred Bond of Marriage. This Reformation ap- 
peared to them fo admirable, that they thought 
they could not fufficiently exprefs their Gratitude to 
the Authors of it: They regarded them as Men 
fent from Heaven, and even as Gods. Such un- 
doubted]y were the primitive ones of Greece. Hence 
fprung the Fables of Lycaon, Lhoronees, Cecrops, 
and I know not how many others. 

Another Origin of Fable was,. the Ambition of 
the great Men of the firft Ages to be reputed De- 
{cendants of certain Deities: There was no being a 
Hero without reckoning Fupiter or Apollo among 
his Anceftors ; and as there were probably Genealo- 
gifts in thofe Days, as complaifant as thofe of our 
Times, there was no mighty Difficulty in making 
out a celeftial Lineage. 

According to the Opinion of feveral learned Men 
of the lait Age, and of fome in this, the facred 
Writings, mitunderftood, have afforded alfo a very 


plentiful Crop of Fable. M. Banier has briefly 
confidered 
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confidered this Notion, which is countenanced by 
the Authority of the celebrated Bochart, G erard 
Voffius, M. Huet, and Father Thomajfin. But our 
Author cannot entirely concur with them. He 
thinks the ews too little known, or too much de- 
fpifed by diftant Nations, to be the Bafis of their 
Mythology. And even tho? it fhould not be de- 
nied that the Miracles wrought by Méo/es in Egypi 
were divulged, it can hardly be fuppofed, that 
thofe, who related them among the Greeks, exprefled 
any Veneration of a Man who had furnifhed them 
fuch Caufe to hate him; they would have given 
the Preference to their own Magicians, or rather 
indeed would have endeavoured all that they could 
to ftifle the very Remembrance of a Perfon who 
had done them fuch Mifchief. Befides, the Scheme 
of thefe Writers.is a Contradiction of all ancient 
Hiftory, and the moft authentic Monuments which 
{peak of the Grecian Heroes ; exprefly recording 
their Names, their Parentage, and the Places of 
their Nativity ; which is a ftronger Lvidence of 
their Reality, than a few dubious Etymologies or 
flight Refemblances of Names and Circumftances 
are, of their being Copies only of the Mo/aic Hif- 
tory.—If there be indeed a Similitude between the 
Fables of the Greeks and the Accounts we have of 
Mofes, Sampfon, &c. we fhould judge it to be 
the Relicks merely of Tradition, which nothing 
could utterly deface. For Inftance, it cannot be 
denied, but that the Remembrance of the univerfal 
Deluge, which has been preferved among all Peo- 
ple, has contributed to embellifh the Story of Deu- 
calion’s ; as {ome Circumftances belonging primarily 
to Noah may be transfer’d to Saturn and his Chil- 
dren, who lived fhortly after that Patriarch, efpe- 
cially thofe which relate to the Partition of the Earth 
among his Defcendants ; but to derive almoft the 
whole Body of Mythology from the Books of M/s, 
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is to be wilfully blind. Can any one, as M. Banier 
adds, eafily believe, that the Metamorphofes of 
Proteus are owing purely to what the Scripture has 
told us of Mo/es’s Rod; or that Mercury had never 
been known for the Meffenger of the Gods, and the 
Confident of their Amours, if the Curiofity of Cham 
had not drawn upon him the Curfe of Noah ? 
Bochart and Huet believe fo, and have befides 
fancied a thoufand other Allufions of the like Na- 
ture, for which our Author apprehends there is 
no Foundation. 

But further, if there be fo exact and obvious a 
Relation between the Heroes of facred and prophane 
Story, how comes it that the moft celebrated Pa- 
trons of this Hypothefis differ fo widely in their 
Applications? Bochart makes Mercury to be Cham, 
and Auet contends for his being the fame with 
Mofes' Many more Inftances our Author produces 
of their Difagreement ; which he looks on as a 
confiderable Argument againft their general Hy- 
pothefis. 

M. Banier proceeds to invalidate the Notion we 
have here to do with, by other Confiderations 5 but 
as thofe which have been already offered are fuf- 
ficient for that Purpofe, I fhall omit thofe that 
follow, and are fuperfluous. | 

In the Chapter of Oraexes, (which is our next 
Specimen) the Abbe de Banier, after fome Con- 
fiderations relating to them in general, particularly 
defcribes thofe of Dodona, Ammon, Delphos, and 
Tropbonius : 1 fhall tranflate what he fays concern- 
ing, that of Delphos; which, if it were not the ear- 
lieft of the Grecian Oracles, was certainly the moft 
Celebrated, and of the longeft Duration. 

The Time of its primitive Eftablifhment is un- 
known, which is an Argument of its great Anti- 
quity ; nor was Apollo the firft who was there con- 
fulted. The Ancients are divided about the Gods 
who were fucceffively in Poffeffion of it, A/chylus, 
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in the Beginning of his Eumenides, fays, that Terra, 
or the Earth,was the firft ; to her fucceeded Themis ; 
then Phebe, a Daughter of Terra (as well as the 
former) Mother of Latona, and Grandmother of 
Apollo; and, laftly, Apollo himfelf. Ovid only 
tells us, that Themis delivered Oracles at the Foot 
of Parnaffus, and that Pyrrba and Deucalion went 
to confult her about the Means of re-peopling the 
World, after the univerfal Deluge. Pau/anias 
adds, that before Themis, Terra and Neptune were 
the Oracular Deities ; and if we may believe an old 
Scholiaft onLycophron, Saturn was join’d with them. 
Diodorus Siculus, who had very carefully enquired 
into the Origin of this Oracle, relates a Tradition 
which he had deriv’d from the moft remote Anti- 
guy: ‘¢ Some Goats, fays he, paffing through 
< the Vallies of Parnaff us, were the Occafion of 

«¢ its Difcovery. There was in that Spot which has 
«< fince been called the Sanétuary, a Cavern, the 
¢s Entrance of which was very narrow. The Goats, 
‘sas they approached it, fell into fuch unutual 
‘¢ Agitations as furprifed the Herdfman, who, 
“¢ going to obferve the Caufe, and ftooping to 
‘© Jook into the Cave’s Mouth, himfelf was feiz’d 
«© with an Extafy, in which he uttered certain 
«© Rhapfodies, that were taken for Prophecies, The 
«© Report of this Prodigy drew together the neigh- 
‘s bouring Inhabitants, who, as they arriv’d at 
‘¢ the miraculous Crevice, fell all into the like Rap- 
<< tures. Struck with foaftonifhing a Phenomenon, 
‘¢ they fuppofed it the Operation of fome good 
«© Divinity, or that it was effected by Terra hertelf 5 
‘© and immediately inftituting facred Rites to the 
«¢ Honour of the fancied Deity, they from thence- 
«¢ forth regarded what the Priefts uttered in their 
‘¢ Raptures as oracular Effufions: In a fhore time 
«¢ a Temple was built on this confecrated Situation, 
«s which gave Birth to the City of Delphos,” 
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Several Deities having fucceflively uttered Oracles 
here, as we have already remark d, the Hiftorians 
and Poets have very particularly informed us in 
what manner they refpectively quitted their Refi- 
dence, or were fupplanted. Terra and Neptune 
were in joint Pofieffion ; with this Peculiarity, 
however, that Jerra pronounced her own Oracles, 
while Neptune communicated his by the Mmittry 
of a Prieft named Pyrcon. From Terra the Oracle 
pafs’d to Themis her Daughter, who held it a great 
while, and then abdicated in Favour of Apollo,whom 
fhe tenderly loved : Tho’ Eurtpides, upon fome 
ancient Authority, affures us this Demife was far 
from voluntary. According to him, Apollo, whom 
Panhad taught to prophefy, coming to Parnaffus, 
with the Equipage defcribed by Homer, that is, 
cloathed in his immortal Habit, perfumed with 
Effences, and holding a golden Lyre, on which he 
founded celeftial Airs, feized upon the Sanétuary, 
flew the Dragon which Zerra had ftationed there 
for its Security, and fo made himfelf abfolute 
Maiter of the Oracle. Neptune, who was a Sharer 
in it with Fhemis, as he had been with her Mother, 
not caring to conteft the Matter with his Nephew, 
quietly gave up his Part in Exchange for the Ifland 
of Calauria. From that time Apollo only uttered 
Oracles at Delphos. It is eafily feen, our Author 
fays, that this Fiction had no other Foundation than 
the Intereft of the Priefts, who perceiving the Zeal 
of their Votaries grow cool, endeavoured to re- 
Kindle it, by changing the Objects of their Worfhip, 
and to infpire it anew by the Incentive of Novelty. 

However that be, it iscertain the Oracle of Apollo, 
as we have already faid, furmounted all others, and 
exceeded them as well in Fame as Duration. It 
was confulted from all Parts; Greeks and Foreigners, 
Princes and private Perfons, in almoft every Un- 
dertaking, whether of particular or publick — 
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either immediately or by Deputies, had Recourfe t° 
Delphos, to know the Will of Apollo, Hence pro- 
ceeded thofe immenfe Pretents, thofe infinite Riches, 
which filled that Temple and City, and which grew 
at laft into a Competition with the Treafures of the 
Kings of Perfta. 

For fome time after its Difcovery, there was no 
other Myttery in the Delivery of its Predictions, 
than barely approaching the Cavern, and infpiring 
the Vapour that iffued out of it; by which means 
the Divinity communicated itfelf indifferently to 
every body; but, in procefs of time, feveral of the 
Inipired having, in the Excels of their Phrenfy, caft 
themfelves headlong into it, fome Methods were 
thoughe of for preventing that unhappy Effect, 
which was become frequent. For this Purpofe they 
erected over the Mouth of the Cave a kind of three- 
legged Chair (from thence called a Tripod) the Seat 
of which was not clofed ; on this Eminence they 
placed a Woman, who could there receive the facred 
Exhalation without Danger. This Prieftefs was 
called Pythia. At firft only young Virgins were 
advanced to this Office, and they were extremely 
delicate in their Choice of them. They ufually 
{elected the Pythia from a poor Family, where fhe 
had lived in Obfcurity, without Luxury, without 
che leaft ‘afte for Drefs, or any of thofe Ornaments 
which the Sex generally affect to fhine in. Even 
Ignorance itfelf was a fort of Recommendation to 
that Dignity, and it was fufficient if fhe that was 
railed to it could fpeak and repeat what the God 
digtated. The Cuftom of filling this Poft with 
young Damfels continued for along time, nor had 
it been at all abolifhed but by Accident. A Theffa- 
lian Youth being at Delphos became enamour’d of 
the Pythia, who was exceeding beautiful, and fe. 
duced her. To prevent the like Villanies for the 
future, the Delpbians decreed, That from thence- 
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forth none fhould be eleéted under the Age of fifty. 
In the Beginning of the Oracle there was but one 
Prieftefs, who was fufficient to fatisfy all its Con- 
fulters, but as its Fame and Suitors increafed, two, 
and even three were neceffary. 

The Oracle did not celiver its Decrees at any 
Time, or upon the firft Application: Sacrifices, re- 
iterated till the God expreffed himfelf fully fatif- 
fied, very often cmploy’d a whole Year’s Atten- 
dance ; and it was only inthe Mo th vey, which 
anfwers to the Beginning of our Spring, that he 
infpired the Pythia. At no other Seafon, was fhe 
allowed on Pain of Death to enter the Holy Place, 
or confultthe Deity. Alexander, before he fet out 
on his Perfian Expedition, went to Delphos to en- 
quire the Succefs of it; it chanced to be at the Time 
when the Oracle was inacceffible ; he intreated the 
Pythia however to mount the Tripod ; fhe refufed, 
and alledg’d the Injunction fhe was under ; he on 
the other Hand was eager, nor would his A ffairs ad- 
mit of any Delay; he therefore forced the Prieftefs 
out of her Cell, and led her himfelf to the Sanc- 
tuary, when it came into her head to fay My Son, 
thou art invincible. At thete Words he cried out 
I am content, and defire no other Oracle. 

As nothing is more requifite to aggrandize for 
eftablifh the Reputation of an Oracle, than cloathing 
every thing that relates to it with an Air of Myt- 
tery ; we may be fure whatfoever of this Nature 
could be of any Significancy was practifed at Delphos. 
Infinite Caution was obferved in the Choice of the 
Victims, and a vaft deal of Ceremony in the In- 
{pection of their Entrails, and in collecting from 
thence their Auguries. The leaft Negleé or Error 
obliged them to repeat the Sacrifices which neceffa- 
rily preceded the Anfwer of 4pollo, nor were they 
to defift till the whole Procefs was rectify’d, and 
unexceptionable. The Prieftefs herfelf did not per- 
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form her Function, without a due Preparation: fhe 
abftained three Days from eating, and before fhe 
afcended the Tripod the bathed in theCa/talian Foun- 
tain, Ordinarily fhe wafhed therein only her Hands 
and her Feet, but fometimes her whole Body ; fhe 
likewife fwallowed a certain Quantity of the Water, 
becaufe it was iuppofed that pollo had endued it 
with a prophetick Virtue. She afterwards chewed 
Laurel Leaves, which were to be gathered in the 
Neighbourhood of that Spring: The Laurel wasa 
Symbol of Divination, and fancied to promote 
E..thufiafm. Afier all] thefe Preparatives, the God 
hinfelf gave Notice of his Entrance into the Tem- 
ple, the very oundations of which, together with 
the whole Structure, were, by I know not what 
Artifice, fhaken upon that Occafion, as a Signal of 
his Prefcence, like a Bay-Tree which grew at the 
Entrance of it. Then the Priefts, who were alfo 
{tiled Prophets, led the Pythonefs to the Santuary, 
and feated her on the Tripod. No fooner was fhe 
actuated by the divine Afflatus, but her Hair ftood 
on end, her Countenance became terrible, fhe 
foam’d at the Mouth, and her whole Body was 
diftorted by fudden and violent Convulfions. In 
this Condition fhe endeavoured to efcape from the 
Hands of the Priefts, who held her by Force on the 
oracular Chair ; her Shrieks and Outcries ecchoed 
through the whole Fabric, and filled all that were 
prefent with afacred Terror. At length, being no 
longer able to refift the divine Impulfe, fhe refigned 
herfelf up to it, and uttered every now and then 
fome inarticulate Words, which the Priefts carefully 
collected, ranged them in Order, and formed them 
into coherent metrical Sentences. The Oracle thus 


pronounced, the Pythia was lifted off the Tripod, 
4nd re-conducted to her Cell, where fhe kept retired 
for fome Days, to recover the Fatigue fhe had ur- 
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dergone ; and which was fo great, as to be often 
followed by immediate Death. 

As the Pythia was only an Inftrument in difcover- 
ing the Mind of Apollo, there were many other Mi- 
nifters employ’d in his Service. There were the 
Priefts or Prophets, who prefided over all his 
Rites : they chofe the Victims, offered the Sacri- 
fices, repeated them when they feemed any way 
unpropitious ; befides the Offices they performed in 
relation to the Pythia, as abovementioned. It ap- 
pears by a Paffage of Plutarch, that the Pythia was 
accompanied with Poets as well as Priefts, when fhe 
pronounced what the God dictated to her, Thefe 
were the Perfons who verfified it. Their Perform- 
ances that way were often inferior to thofe of our 
Bellmen, and always obfcure and myfterious ; fo 
chat it was frequently faid, in Raillery, that 4pollo, 
tho’ he was at the Head of the Mufes, made very 
bad Verfes. Sometimes the Pythia herfelf, as we 
are told by one, pronounced the Oracle in Verfe 5 
and Plutarch imagines the Difufe of that Cuftom to 
be one Caufe of the Oracle’s Decadence. 

The laft Specimen I foall exbibit of thefe Volumes 
is taken from the feventh Chapter of the fecond, where 
the Abbe Banier has briefly treated of Magic. 
This he terms the greateft and moft dangerous Folly 
into which Mankind was ever betray’d, by a vain 
and vicious Curiofity. It isaftonifhing, as he adds, 
to confider, at once, the Vanity of the Art itfelf, 
and the abominable and wicked Practices into which 
xt has funk the moft learned and polite, as well as 
the mot barbarous and ftupid Nations. 

The Ancients are not agreed, either as to the 
Time or Place of its Origin ; but it is, as he ob- 
ferves, of very little Conlequence for us to know, 
whether the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, or what other 
People were the Inventors of an Art, as vile as it 
is frivolous: This we are fure of, that it is of very 
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long ftanding, and probably no younger than I- 
dolatry itfelf. We find the Egyptians prattifing it 
in the earlieft Ages, when the Magicians of Pharoah 
oppofed Mojes, and by their Enchantments imi- 
tated almoft all the Miracles of God wrought by 
the Hand of that great Man.—— 

Magic, according to the ufual Diftinétion, is of 
various kinds: 1. Natural, which is only a more 
intimate Knowledge of Phyfical Caufes than the 
Vulgar are Mafters of, who are wont to regard as 
Prodigies thofe Effects, the Springs of which are 
to them invifible ; and to look upon mere philofo- 
phic Predictions, as a fupernatural Foreknowledge 
of future Contingencies, It is in this Species of Ma- 
sic that Hermes Trifmegifius, Zoroaftre, and fome 
others, are faid to have formerly excell’d. The 
Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the 
Perfians, are all reported to have cultivated it ; and 
in this Science Plato affures us it was, that the Sons 
of the Perfian Monarchs were inftructed. 

2. A fecond fort of Magic is the Mathematical. 
The Adepts in this, joining thereto fome myfterious 
and furprifing Feats, which they attributed to the 
over-ruling Power of the Stars, have boafted of its 
being productive of miraculous Effects :— Certain it 
is, that fome curious Machines and Automata have, 
in the Days of Ignorance, pafs’d for the Iflues of 
this fort of Magic, and have made the Contrivers of 
therm accounted as real Enchanters. M. Bonani, in 
a Differtation printed in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Infcriptions, would perfuade us, that the Magic, 
for which Egypt is fo celebrated in ancient Story, 
was only a profound Knowledge in Mathematicks 
and Phyficks , feeing the many Grecian Sages, as 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democratus, and Plato, 
who travelled thither to learn the Sciences, not only 
brought no other back with them, but have never 
fuggefted that any other was taught there. 
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But the Abbe de Banier is pofitive the Magicians 
of that Country had Recourfe to other Arts and 
other Powers, in their Operations ; which is the 
Idea Mo/es has given us of them. 

Omitting the feveral kinds of diabolical Magic, 
which formerly were more in Ufle than they are, 
happily, at this time; our Author in the next place 
proceeds to {peak of that which made ne of the 
principal Branches of the Pagan Theology, and 
which had of all other the moft iJluitrious Advocates, 
efpecially among the Philofophers that flourifhed in 
the primitive Ages of Chriftianity. This may be 
defined, an Art of producing in Nature, Effects, 
above the Power of human Agents, by a divine Aid, 
in the Ufe of certain Words or Ceremonies, As 
the Praétitioners in this Way invoke two forts of 
Divinities, the one kind and beneficent, the other 
malevolent and noxious ; this Difference conftitutes 
two kinds of Magic: The one, which had Recourfe 
only to the amicable Deities, was called « beurgie ; 
the other, which was employ’d only in Mischief, 
and for the accomplifhing it applied only to the 
malicious and evil Genii, was called Goetie. The 
wifeft among the Heathens detefted this, as much 
as they efteemed the other; which was, in their 
Opinion, a divine Art, that tended to exalt and 
purify the Soul; and thofe who by means thereof 
were fo happy as to arrive at an Autopfie, or State 
wherein they had a familiar Commerce with the 
Gods, fancied themfelves invefted with their Power, 
and that nothing was impoffible to them. 

This was the fublime Condition thofe afpired 
unto who made a Profeffion of this friendly Species 
of Sorcery ; but in order to attain it, they were 
obliged to undergo fome of the moft difficult Exer- 
cifes. The Theurgic Prieft was to be irreproachable 
in his Conduét, and all who participated with him 
were to be pure and undefiled: They were to have 
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no Commerce with the other Sex; they were to eat of 
no animal Food; nor might they touch any dead 
Carcafe. Philofophers and People of the moft 
diftinguifhed Virtue thought it an Honour to be 
initiated into the Myfteries of this fort of Magic. 

That ftiled Goetie was quite the reverfe: It was 
in all refpeéts equally odious and contemptible. 
The Praéticers of it had no Commerce but with 
evil Spirits, and were employed altogether in Mif- 
chief. The Apparatus of its diabolical Rites was fuch, 
as redoubled the Horror which good Men conceived 
of it. Subterraneous Places were the chofen Scenes 
of them: the Seafon of their Celebration, (which wag 
the Night,) the abominable Victims facrificed, the 
Bones, and dead Bodies that furrounded the Dens 
where the Priefts officiated, with the Infants which 
they ripped open to divine by their Entrails, were 
Circumftances no Jefs horrible than impious. 

What thefe two Species of Magic had however 
in common was, that both the one and the other 
made ufe of certain Words, which were believed to 
have a real Virtue annexed to them, Sometimes the 
fole Charm of thefe myfterious Sounds was fuppofed 
to work the defired Effeét, but it was often requifite 
to add thereto Compofitions of divers Herbs, and 
it was abfolutely neceffary to obferve exactly the 
Times of Sacrificing. The chief Difficulty was to 
know which Divinities were to be invoked on this 
and the other Occafion, and what Offerings fhould 
be prefented to them; in what Plants, or Odours, 
they principally delighted. In fhort, an Error 
with regard to the Nature or Quantity of thefe things, 
as well as with refpeét to the Deity invoked, entirely 
fruftrated the whole Operation.— The fame Care 
and Punctuality was required with regard to the 
Prayers they were to put up, and other Expreffions 
they were to utter in the Conjurations; and altho” 
thefe were frequently in an unknown Tongue, it 
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was however abfolutely requifite to recite them juft 
as they were ordained, without the Omiffion of a 
Syllable. The moft folemn of their Enchant- 
ments, and the ofteneft practifed, was that of raifing 
(as we phrafe it) the Soils of the Dead. We can trace 
this Superftition to the remoteft Ages ; and the many 
Anathema’s denounced by the facred Authors, againft 
the Confulters of familiar Spirits, are fufficient Proofs 
of the great Antiquity of that Abomination. — Pro- 
phane Writers confider Orpheus as the Inventor of 
this diabolical Cuftom, and, in effect, the Hymns 
attributed to him are, for the moft part, direé& 
Conjurations: But there is fome Appearance of its 
being originally from the Eaft, and that it was 
brought into Greece, with other religious Ceremo- 
nies, by fome oriental Colonies that fettled in that 
Country. However that be, it was certainly the 
Ufage in Homer’s Days, as is evident from feveral 
Pafflages of the Jiiad, which have an ovvious Refe- 
rence toit. It wasnot indeed at that time efteemed 
any ways odious or criminal; fo far from it, that 
there were Perfons who made a publick Profeffion 
of this kind of Sorcery, and there were Temples 
in which the Rites of it were celebrated. 

But not only the Poets, Hiftory likewife furnifheth 
us Examples of this Matter. Periander, Tyrant of 
Corinth, went into Thefprotia to confult the Manes 
of his Wife Meliffa, on fome important Queftion ; 
and the Lacedemonians having famifhed Pau/anias in 
the Temple of Pallas, and not being able to appeafe 
his incenfed Spirit, which inceffantly tormented them, 
they called in the Magicians of Theffaly, as the 
Hiftorians relate, to conjure up the Ghofts of his 
Adverfaries ; who prov’d fuch an Over-match, as 
to drive his entirely out of the Territories of the Re- 
publick, 

Our Author obferves, at the Clofe of this Subject, 
that calling up the Sours of the Dead, which he has. 
all along made ufe of, is, however, an improper 
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Expreffion 5 feeing, that which the Magicians, and 
Pricfts eftablifhed in the Temples of the Manes, 
conjured, was neither the Body nor Soul of the 
Deceafed ; but a middle Nature between both, which 
the Greeks called e:feauv, and the Latins, Simula- 
chrum, Imago, Umbra. When Patroclus befeeches 
Achilles to grant him the Honours of Sepulture, it 
is, that the Shades, or fubtile Images of the Dead, 
might not oppofe his paffing the fatal River: Ie 
was, as aforefaid, neither the Soul nor Body that 
deicended into Tartarus, but thefe Apparitions, or 
Shadows. In a word, Ulyffes faw the Shade of 
Hercules in the Elyfian Fields, at the fame time as 
that Hero himfelf was in Heaven, 





ARTICLE ZXVL 


I find by the following Letter, that the Writer of 


that to me, publifhed in our lajt Hiftory, was only the 
Secretary of my prefent Corre/pondent ; and was not, 
it feems, fo punctual as he ought to have been, in de- 
Seribing the Experiments of bis Principal 5 who has 
done me the Honour of conveying bis Correétions to me 
under bis own Hand. As for his Infinuation in De- 


rogation of bis Scribe, that Gentleman, whoever he iS, | 


may refent it as he pleafes: Lam glad to find, quite 
contrary to what 1 imagined, that be is no Enemy to 
Mrs. Stephens, and her Medicines : Perhaps, when 
1 hear from him again, I may alfo perceive, to my 
Comfort, that he bas not fo thorough a Contempt of 
me, as fome Paffages of that Epiftle feem to intimate. 
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154. The Works of the LEARNED. Art. 16, 


To the Author of Tue Hisrory oF THE 


Ae 


WorRKS OF THE LEARNED. 


SIR, 


W AS furprifed to find, in the Letter to you 
s« dated from Pall-Mall the 1 5th of Jaft Month, 
fome very material Omiffions of what I had de- 


<< fired to be inferted in it, particularly of Part of 
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ay 


the Accounts of my Experiments made on human 
Calculi, becaufe I believe the Letter Writer had 
the fecond Account of the Weights foon enough 
to have inferted them with the firft. But fince 
he did not think proper to do it, for Reafons beft 
known to himfelf, which 1 fear he wont be able 
to prove to be very honourable or juft ones, I 
muft beg of you, for the fake of Truth, to ‘let 
your Readers know, that the increafed Weight 
of the Stone, made ufe of in the firft Experiment, 
after it had lain ina dry Place eleven Days, was 
but 16 Grains, and that of the third, after four- 
teen Days drying, was fcarcely 29 Grains. It’s 
therefore not to be doubted, that the great In- 
creafe of Weight obferv’d in thofe Stones, the 
Day after they were taken out of the Urine, arofe 
from a Quantity of Urine remaining unexhaled 
in them. I alfo defired an Account of another 
Experiment to be related, made ona fall Stone, 
which, in five Days, loft 7 Grains of its Weight ; 
for my Intent was always to have had publithed 
fairly every thing that occurr’d to me in Favour 
of the diffolving Power of Mrs. Stephens’s Medi- 
cines, as well as what made againft it: therefore 
you’ll foon have Accounts of various other Ex- 
periments to the fame Purpofe. Iam, 


S1R, Yours, &c. 


Aug. 26, 
1738. M.S. T. 
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Catalogue of Books publifo’d, Se. 
ten originally in High German. By Dr. John Jacob Mafcou. 
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A brief Hiftory of the Rife and Progtefs of Anabaptifm 
in England. ‘To which is prefixed fome Account of the 


learned Dr. Wiclif. And a Defence of him from the falfe 
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A general Law Treatife of Naval Trade and Com- 
mart. Printed for Mefi. Symon and Crokatt in Corn- 
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An Examination of Mr. Hutchinfon’s Remarks, and 
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A Companion for Youth. Confifting of Meditations, 
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Want of Experience and due Confideration, are in great 
Danger of running into the evil Courfes of the World, 
By R. Peers, M. A. Printed for Tho. Aftley, at the Rofe 
in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. Price 1s, 

A Sermon preach’d May 29, 1738, before the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Lon- 
don, at St. Paul’s. By Nicholas Brady, L.L.B, Printed 
for E. Symon, in Cornhill. . 











